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TWO  SPEECHES 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  McPHERSON, 


OF  PENNSYLVANIA, 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES, 

January  23,  1861,  and  February  14,  1862. 


THE  DISUNION  CONSPIRACY. 

January  23,  1861. 


The  report  of  the  select  Committee  of  Thirty- 
three  being  before  the  House,  January  23, 
1861 — 

Mr.  McPHERSON  said: 

Mr.  Speaker  :  Three  months  ago  all  eyes 
were  turned  to  behold,  and  all  hearts  to  wel¬ 
come,  the  free  nation  rising  out  of  the  Italian 
sea.  Her  release  from  long-worn  fetters,  coin¬ 
cident  with  the  emancipation  of  Russia’s  serfs, 
the  unheralded  concessions  of  the  French  Em¬ 
peror,  the  alleviating  tendencies  of  the  conti¬ 
nental  Powers,  and  the  ever-widening  sweep  of 
England’s  civilization,  marked  the  period  as  an 
era  in  the  progress  of  humanity.  Over  its 
pleasing  realizations,  what  nature  was  not  joy¬ 
ous?  .Of  its  magnificent  promisings,  who  was 
not  gladly  hopeful?  To  us,  of  America,  the 
picture  was  the  brighter,  because,  with  pardon¬ 
able  pride,  we  saw  ourselves  reflected  in  it;  our 
principles  recognised,  though  not  wholly  adopt¬ 
ed;  and  our  example  and  institutions  measur¬ 
ably  followed  and  reproduced.  The  throes  of 
that  classic  and  suffering  people,  as  in  agony 
and  blood  they  disowned  the  despot,  and  claimed 
and  won  their  freedom,  awakened  our  warmest 
sympathies;  and  our  brother-feeling  strength¬ 
ened  as  we  saw  in  their  heroic  leader  rare  vir¬ 
tues,  which  place  fiim  near  the  side  of  Wash¬ 
ington. 

Externally,  all  was  well.  Within  ourselves, 
how  much  to  call  forth  thankfulness!  The  na¬ 
tion  was  never  richer,  stronger,  or  more  pros¬ 
perous.  A  bountiful  crop  had  filled  our  gar¬ 
ners,  relieved  indebtedness,  and  driven  away 
the  shadow  of  former  revulsion.  Trade  was 
active.  Our  matchless  land  and  water  ways 
were  crowded.  Our  population  were  busy. 
Wealth  flowed  in  from  Europe  as  it  had  rarely 
done  before,  and  labor,  in  every  occupation, 


I  was  adequately  paid.  Under  such  circumstan¬ 
ces,  on  the  6th  day  of  November  last,  nearly 
I  five  million  American  voters,  in  the  exercise 
I  of  the  most  precious  right  of  citizenship,  cast 
their  ballots  for  the  Chief  Executive  of  the  na¬ 
tion. 

A  night  passes,  and  another  day.  The  flash¬ 
ing  wires  announce  the  choice,  and  good  citi¬ 
zens  resume  their  duties.  With  the  next  rising 
sun,  come  mutterings  and  threatenings  — disso¬ 
nant  and  unnatural.  Gradually  they  swell 
higher  and  higher,  until,  arresting  and  absorb¬ 
ing  attention,  they  shrilly  penetrate  the  remotest 
corners  of  the  land.  Crossing  the  Atlantic,  and 
reaching  alike  ancient  friends  and  ancient  ene¬ 
mies,  there  comes  back  a  united  and  beseech¬ 
ing  remonstrance  against  so  horrid  a  purpose, 
so  monstrous  a  crime,  as  the  disruption  of  this 
Government.  Two  weeks  pass  around,  and  on 
all  sides  business  is  paralyzed,  crops  remain 
unmoved,  banks  suspend,  exchange  is  practi¬ 
cally  stopped,  securities,  even  those  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  reach  nominal  prices,  and  the  whole 
fabric  of  trade  totters — every  citizen  Joeing  more 
or  Jess  a  loser.  Patriots  within  the  country 
combine  to  check  the  maddening  torrent  of  feel¬ 
ing;  but  it  rolls  on.  One,  two,  three,  four,  five 
States  have  already  yielded  to  the  storm,  and 
others  stand  tremblingly  before  it.  It  threatens 
to  engulf  a  whole  section  of  the  Republic. 
Such  a  phenomenon,  so  threatening  and  wide- 
reaching,  should  concentrate  all  thought  upon 
itself. 

It  has  been  said  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a  rev¬ 
olution.  It  is  more  accurate  to  say  that  we  are 
in  the  presence  of  a  vast  conspiracy,  which  has 
at  length  assumed  the  proportions  of  revolu¬ 
tion.  I  propose  to  examine  and  try  to  under¬ 
stand  it. 


* 
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Whence  comes  it?  By  what  means?  Whither 
does  it  tend?  Three  pregnant  questions. 

THE  CONSPIRACY. 

The  blows  come  from  conspirators,  who  ad¬ 
mit  that  long  ago  they  laid  the  plan,  that  care¬ 
fully  they  have  prepared  the  means,  and  that 
such  has  been  their  life-labor.  Turning  to  the 
proceedings  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
South  Carolina  in  1850,  in  a  debate  upon  a 
proposition  for  a  Southern  Congress,  we  find 
that  one  member  (Mr.  W.  S.  Lyles)  said  that 
the  remedy  for  their  wrongs  was  the  union  of 
the  South  and  the  formation  of  a  Southern  con¬ 
federacy.  Several  members  declared  their  pur¬ 
pose  so  to  vote  on  the  pending  bill  as  to  hasten 
the  dissolution  of  the  Union.  Mr.  Keitt  said  he 
would  sustain  the  bill  providing  for  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  delegates  to  a  Southern  Congress,  be¬ 
cause  he  thought  it  would  bring  about  a  more 
speedy  dissolution  of  the  Union.  In  the  “  sov¬ 
ereign  convention”  of  South  Carolina,  recently 
in  session,  one  member  (Mr.  Parker)  said,  in 
the  debate  upon  the  secession  ordinance,  “  This 
is  no  spasmodic  effort  that  has  come  suddenly 
upon  us  ;  but  it  has  been  gradually  culminating 
for.  a  long  series  of  years ,  until,  at  last,  it  has 
come  to  that  point  when  we  may  say  the  mat¬ 
ter  is  entirely  right.”  Another  member  (Mr. 
Inglis)  said  :  “  Most  of  us  have  had  this  matter 
under  consideration  for  the  last  twenty  years:' 
Another  member,  (Mr  Keitt,)  recently  a  mem¬ 
ber, of  this  House,  said  he  “had  been  engaged 
in  this  movement  ever  since  he  entered  political 
life.”  He  rejoicingly  pronounced  the  Union 
buried,  and  dropped  its  flag  on  the  grave.  An¬ 
other  member,  (Mr.  Rhett,)  once  a  member  of 
this  House,  and  afterwards  a  Senator  of  the 
United  States,  said  that  “the  secession  of  South 
Carolina  is  not  an  event  of  a  day,  is  not  pro¬ 
duced  by  Mr.  Lincoln’s  election,  or  by  the  non¬ 
execution  of  the  fugitive-slave  law,  but  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  which  has  been  gathering  head  for  thirty 
years."  Thus  the  conspiracy  is  confessed.  Ex- 
Representatives,  ex-Senators,  in  the  face  of  the 
world,  declare  that  the  overthrow  of  Government 
was  their  great  object  of  desire  and  effort,  while 
they  were  sworn  officers  of  that  Government, 
receiving  compensation  from  it,  and  intrusted 
with  the  care  of  its  vast  interests. 

Had  it  not  been  confessed,  it  could  easily 
have  been  proved,  As  far  back  as  1844,  Mr. 
Clay  wrote  to  a  citizen  of  Alabama: 

“From  deve’opments  now  being  made  in  South  Carolina, 
it  is  perfectly  manifest  that  a  party  exists  in  that  State, 
seeking  a  dissolution  of  the  Union,  and  for  that  purpose  em¬ 
ploy  the  pretext  of  the  rejection  of  Hr.  Tyler’s  abominable 
treaty.” 

In  May,  1833,  General  Jackson,  in  his  letter 
to  Rev.  Andrew  J.. Crawford,  after  congratula¬ 
ting  himself  on  the  death  of  nullification,  and 
the  defeat  and  dishonor  of  its  advocates,  re¬ 
marked  as  follows : 

‘  The  tariff,  it  is  now  'mown,  was  a  mere  preti-xt.”  *  * 


*  *  *  “Therefore  the  tariff  was  only  the  pretext, 

and  disunion  and  a  southern  confederacy  the  real  object.” 

He  then  adds  the  prophetic  words  : 

“  The  next  pretext  will.be  the  negro  or  slavery  question.” 

How  accurately  the  sagacious  patriot  meas¬ 
ured  the  conspirators ;  how  thoroughly  he  com¬ 
prehended  them ;  how  clearly  he  foresaw  their 
net-work  of  devices ! 

How  firmly  they  seized  the  pretext,  how  per- 
severingly  they  have  handled  it,  let  their  ever- 
increasing  agitation,  their  ever-rising  exactions, 
their  destruction  of  men  and  parties  for  infidel¬ 
ity  to  it,  and  their  more  and  more  unreasonable 
demands,  give  answer.  Do  you  need  further 
evidence?  Recall  the  secession  excitement  of 
1850,  the  Nashville  Convention  of  1851,  the  fre¬ 
quent  (so-called)  Southern  commercial  conven¬ 
tions,  the  repeated  filibustering  expeditions,  the 
secession  demonstrations  of  1857-’5o,  and  the 
organization  of  “  United  Southerners,”  des¬ 
cribed  and  recommended  by  Mr.  Yancey,  in  his 
Slaughter  letter  of  June  15,  1858,  whose  pur¬ 
pose  was  to  “  establish  committees  of  safety  ” 
all  over  the  cotton  States,  to  “  fire  the  Southern 
heart,  instruct  the  Southern  mind,  give  courage 
to  each  other,  and,  at  the  proper  moment,  by 
one  organized,  concerted  action,  to  precipitate 
the  cotton  States  into  a  revolution.”  This  league 
included  men  of  all  parties  who,  (such  is  the 
description,)  “  keeping  up  their  old  party  rela¬ 
tions  on  all  other  questions,  will  hold  the  South¬ 
ern  issue  paramount,  and  will  influence  parties, 
Legislatures,  and  statesmen.”  What  fearful,  if 
not  fatal,  measure  of  success  has  crowned  their 
ceaseless  endeavors  to  rouse,  excite,  inflame  the 
Southern  mind  to  the  desired  point  of  revolu¬ 
tion,  the  seditious  condition  of  the  Gulf  States 
demonstrates. 

ITS  CHARACTERISTICS. 

The  conspiracy  was  wide-spread,  combined 
many  powerful  influences,  and  appropriated  the 
apt  agency  of  a  secret  and  oath-bound  organi¬ 
zation.  It  apparently  invaded  the  cabinet, 
making  executive  officers  connivers  at,  if  not 
participants  in,  its  atrocious  policy.  It  pene¬ 
trated  the  departments,  and  used  their  ma¬ 
chinery  for  its  nefarious  purposes.  And  it  has 
been  suggested,  not  improbably,  that'the  House 
and  Senate  Chambers  have  not  escaped  defile¬ 
ment.  At  its  touch,  privacy  was  penetrated, 
secret  doors  opened,  all  information  gained, 
and  all  desirable  dispositions  effected.  So  in¬ 
telligent  were  the  guiding  spirits,  and  so  perfect 
their  arrangements,  that  when,  at  a  given  sig¬ 
nal,  treason  lifted  its  head  in  a  thousand  quar¬ 
ters,  few  supposed  that  the  sudden  and  simulta¬ 
neous  movement  was  the  result  of  foresight 
and  preparation.  A  conspiracy  so  wide,  com¬ 
plete,  and  extensive  never  before  threatened 
the  overthrow  of  the  national  Constitution,  and 
the  destruction  of  human  hopes  and  rights. 

If  judged  by  its  causes,  real  or  pretended,  it 
must  be  pronounced  unjustified  ;  if  by  its  char- 


acteristics,  wicked  and  diabolical.* *  In  every  1 
element,  it  is  hateful  and  despicable.  It  was 
conceived  in  disappointed  personal  ambition, 
and  born  of  cunning  and  calculating  malignity. 
It  has  fed  and  thrived  upon  the  worst  of  pas¬ 
sions,  and  its  very  grossness  betrays  the  hide¬ 
ousness  of  its  life.  Its  footprints  are  plainly 
traceable  upon  the  nation’s  pathway  for  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  century  ;  and  now  into  this  magnificent 
but  uncompleted  Capitol  has  come  its  ghastly 
and  horrid  form,  its  scowling  face  and  wrathful 
words  and  hating  heart.  To  many,  unconspic- 
uous  of  such  depravity,  it  has  come  unawares.  , 
Others  have  long  observed  its  stealthy  creep. 
It  has  been  here  before.  A  year  ago  it  moved  ; 
angrily  through  these  marble  Halls.  It  has  re-  j 
turned,  tenfold  more  violent  and  vicious.  As  , 
it  is,  we  must  meet  it — either  succumb  to  it, ; 
parry  it,  or  maintain  the  contest  necessary  to 
destroy  it. 

ITS  HISTORY. 

This  suggests  the  second  point  :  Whatmeans 
have  brought  it  ?  These  conspirators  live  in  | 
Southern  States,  but  have,  or  have  had,  allies  j 
in  Northern.  Their  first  attempt  upon  the  Gov-  j 
ernment  was  made  in  1832,  when  they  met  the  | 
iron  will  and  sterling  patriotism  of  Andrew ! 
Jackson,  whose  Roman  virtue  no  bribes  could 
sway  or  threats  subdue.  They  retired  vanquish¬ 
ed,  fleeing  to  the  sand  hills  of  the  Palmetto 
State,  where,  nursing  their  wrath,  they  kept  it 
warm.  While  the  hero  lived,  he  checked  and 
thwarted  them.  Dying,  he,  with  wonderful  sig¬ 
nificance,  enjoined  his  family  to  use  the  memo¬ 
rials  of  his  bravery  in  defending  the  Union 
from  “  domestic  traitors,”  as  well  as  foreign 
enemies.f  From  1840  to  1848  they  labored 

*  Read  this  paragraph  from  the  Charleston  Mercury,  of 
December  i7,  1860: 

“  Already  comes  from  the  North,  by  every  mail,  the  mut¬ 
tering  of  the  approaching  storm- the  cry  of  starving  men. 
In  afew  brief  weeks,  the  unknown  dread  will  have  become 
a  stern  reality.  And  then,  when  gaunt  and  shivering  men, 
women,  and  children,  shall  walk  their  streets,  not  alone,  or 
in  pairs,  but  in  desperate  and  savage  crowds  ;  and  when 
the  shout  shall  break  upon  the  ear  for  ‘bread  or  blood  and 
when  there  shall  be  blood,  but  little  bread  ;  when  starving 
labor  shall  strike  the  props  from  under  capital  ;  and  when, 
linally,  that  gilded  temple,  the  North,  builtup  from  robbery 
upon  the  South,  shall  fall,  and  rapine  amoDg  the  ruins  shall 
supply  to  the  laborer  the  means  of  subsistence,  then  shall 
they  realize  our  wrongs  and  our  might,  and  at  that  day  may 
they  call  upon  God,  for  He  alone  will  heed  them.  Our  ear 
will  be  deaf  to  their  solicitations.  The  debt  between  us 
will  be  cancelled.” 

f  In  June,  1843,  General  Jackson  wrote  his  will  with  his 
own  band.  Hero  are  two  provisions  : 

“  Seventh.  I  bequeath  to  my  beloved  nephew,  Andrew 
J.  Donelaon,  son  of  Samuel  Douelson,  deceased,  the  elegant 
sword  presented  to  my  by  the  State  ot  Tennessee,  with 
this  injunction  :  that  he  fail  not  to  use  it  when  necessary 
in  support  and  protection  of  our  glorious  Union,  and  for  the 
protection  of  the  constitutional  rights  of  our  beloved  coun¬ 
try,  should  they  be  assailed  by  foreign  enemies  or  domestic 
traitors. 

“Eighth.  To  my  grand  nephew,  Andrew  Jackson  Coffee, 
I  bequeath  the  elegant  sword  presented  to  me  by  the  rifle 
company  of  New  Orleans,  commanded  by  Captain  Beale,  as 
a  memento  of  my  regard,  and  to  bring  to  his  recollection  the 
gallant  services  of  his  deceased  father,  General  John  CofTee, 
in  the  late  Indian  and  British  war,  under  my  command,  and 
his  gallant  conduct  in  defence  of  New  Orleans  in  1814-15, 
w.th  this  injunction  :  that  he  wield  it  in  the  protection  of 


assiduously  to  corrupt  the  popular  heart,  using 
artfully  the  agitation  consequent  upon  Texan 
annexation.  In  1851  they  took  steps  towards 
the  overt  act ;  but  the  Southern  heart  had  not 
yet  been  fired,  and  the  cotton  States  would  not 
be  precipitated  into  revolution.  Crafty  in  the 
use  of  pretexts — as  observed  by  Jackson,  Clay, 
and  Benton,  and  now  by  all — thoroughly  intent 
upon  their  single  purpose,  watchful  of  and  ea¬ 
ger  for  opportunity,  and  gathering  energy  from 
defeat,  they  have  labored  relentlessly  the  last 
ten  years  ;  and,  aided  by  the  excitement  crea¬ 
ted  by  the  ruthless  repeal  of  the  Missouri  com¬ 
promise,  and  the  subsequent  despotic  Kansas 
policy  of  two  Democratic  Administrations,  they 
are  now,  in  1861,  as  if  to  prove  the  continuity 
of  their  life,  executing  the  programme  marked 
out  in  1851,  as  most  efficient  for  the  destructive 
work.* 

For  years  they  suffered  for  want  of  a  suitable 
agency,  through  which,  unsuspected,  to  reach 
the  public.  For  a  time  they  were  excluded 
from  the  Democratic  party  ;  but  they  at  length 
re-entered  it,  and  at  once  its  decay  began.  By 
a  gradual  process  they  changed  both  its  creed 
and  policy.  They  reversed,  as  a  necessary  pre¬ 
liminary,  the  theory  of  the  very  nature  of  the 
Government,  and  the  source  of  its  power.  Jack- 
son,  following  the  fathers,  taught  that — • 

“  This  is  a  Government  in  which  all  the  people  are  repre¬ 
sented  ;  which  operates  directly  on  the  people  individually, 
not  upon  the  States  ;  thejr  retain  all  the  power  they  did  not 
graut.  But  each  State,  having  expressly  parted  wiih  so 
many  powers  as  to  constitute,  jointly  with  the  other  States, 
a  single  nation,  cannot,  from  that  period,  possess  any  right 
to  secede  ;  because  such  secession  does  not  break  a  league, 
but  destroys  the  unity  of  a  nation  ;  and  any  injury  to  that 
unity  is  not  only  a  breach  which  would  result  from  the 
contravention  of  a  compact,  but  it  is  an  offence  against  the 
whole  Union.  To  say  that  any  State  may  at  pleasure  se¬ 
cede  from  the  Union,  is  to  say  that  the  United  States  are  not 
a  nation  ;  because  it  would  be  a  solecism  to  contend  that 
a  iy  part  of  a  nation  might  dissolve  its  connection  with  the 


the  rights  secured  to  the  American  citizen  under  our  glori¬ 
ous  Constitution  against  all  invaders,  whether  foreign  foes 
or  intestine  traitors.” 

*  “I  feel  convinced  that  no  effective  measures  will  be 
talon  by  the  States  separately.  The  time  and  energy  of  the 
States  would  be  wasted  in  fruitless  contest  about  the  proper 
remedy,  and  differences  of  opinion  on  this  point  would  defeat 
any  action  at  all,  even  though  all  the  consulting  States  should 
favor  such  remedy.  If,  therefore,  the  people  of  South  Caro¬ 
lina  have  made  up  their  minds  to  withdraw  from  the  Union 
at  all  events,  whether  joined  by  other  States  or  not,  my  ad¬ 
vice  would  be  to  do  so  without  waiting  for  the  action  of  any 
other  State  ;  as  I  believe  there  would  be  more  probability 
of  favorable  action  on  the  part  of  other  Southern  States  after 
her  secession  than  before.  So  long  as  the  several  aggrieved 
Suites  wait  for  one  another,  their  action  will  be  over-cau¬ 
tious  and  timid.  Great  political  movements,  to  be  success¬ 
ful,  must  be  bold,  and  must  present  practical  and  s  m,)le 
issues.  There  is,  therefore,  in  my  opinion,  greater  proba¬ 
bility  of  the  dissatisfied  States  uniting  with  a  seceding  State 
than  of  their  union  for  the  purpose  of  secession.  The  seces- 
s  on  of  a  Southern  State  would  startle  the  whole  South,  and 
force  the  other  Suites  to  meet  the  issue  plainly  ;  it  would 
present  practical  issues,  and  exhibit  everywhere  a  wider- 
spread  discontent  than  politicians  have  imagined.  In  less 
than  two  years  all  the  States  south  of  you  would  unite  their 
destiny  to  yours.  Should  the  Federal  Government  attempt 
to  employ  force,  an  active  and  cordial  union  of  the  whole 
South  would  be  instantly  effected,  and  a  complete  southern 
confederacy  organized.  All  these  results  are  problems 
which  the  future  alone  can  solve.” — Extract  from  General 
Quitman's  letter  to  Colonel  John  S.  Preston ,  of  South  Caroli¬ 
na , in  1851. 
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other  parts, to  their  injury  or  ruin,  without  committing  any 
offence.” 

The  southern  Democracy  of  this  day,  almost 
with  unanimity,  assert  and  maintain  this  “  right 
of  secession  ;  ”  while  many  northern  (  especial¬ 
ly  Breckinridge)  Democrats,  mildly  denying  it, 
give  them  “  aid  and  comfort,”  by  skilfully  prat¬ 
ing  of  the  unconstitutionality  of  coercion.  To 
justify  this  form  of  reasoning,  they  deny  the 
popular  character  of  the  Government,  and  rest 
it  upon  the  States,  defining  the  relations  be¬ 
tween  the  States  as  a  league,  and  the  General 
Government  as  an  agent,  which  each  one  is  at 
liberty  to  discard  at  pleasure,  and  which,  as  re¬ 
cently  expressed,  the  seceders  are  about  to 
hand  over  to  the  remaining  partners — them¬ 
selves  retiring  !  Largely  depriving  the  national 
Government  of  vitality,  they  have  proportiona- 
bly  exaggerated  the  State  governments — alle¬ 
giance  to  which,  in  violation  of  the  precise  lan¬ 
guage  and  the  entire  theory  of  the  Constitution, 
they  have  placed  first  in  the  scale  of  obligation. 
From  defacing  the  creed  of  the  party,  they  pro¬ 
ceeded,  by  an  irresistible  logic,  to  denationalize 
its  policy ,  destroying  its  nobler  features,  and 
supplanting  them  with  either  the  shadows  of 
former  substance  or  the  denial  of  former  attri¬ 
butes.  They  have  denied  the  right  and  para¬ 
lyzed  the  power  of  the  Government  to  protect 
the  labor  of  the  country.  They  have  made  of 
no  effect  its  power  to  construct  river  and  harbor 
improvements,  or  aid  internal  commerce.  They 
have  destroyed  its  efficiency  for  many  impor¬ 
tant,  practical,  and  useful  purposes,  not  now 
necessary  to  be  named,  and  have  limited  its 
agency  to  the  narrowest  fields  — thus  removing 
it,  as  far  as  possible,  from  the  people ;  and 
whilst,  by  numerous  means,  destroying  the  cen¬ 
tripetal  tendencies  in  our  system,  they  have  in¬ 
tensified  the  centrifugal,  already  increased  by 
our  widened  territory  and  its  diverse  interests, 
by  unduly  elevating  the  claims  and  rights  of 
the  States,  to  whose  “  peculiar  system,”  as  con¬ 
trasted  with  the  nation’s,  they  are  now,  by  na¬ 
tural  consequence,  attempting  to  give  extra¬ 
territorial  vitality  in  derogation  of  the  general 
weal.  The  necessary  result  of  this  policy,  em¬ 
braced  by  many  with  that  view,  has  been  to 
weaken  the  bonds  of  the  Union,  and,  by  a  grad¬ 
ual  but  certain  process,  to  prepare  the  people 
sought  to  be  enticed  for  the  rebellious  and  rev¬ 
olutionary  purposes  now  avowed.  On  every 
occasion,  in  every,  mode,  and  on  every  subject 
save  one,  they  have  dwarfed  the  policy  of  the 
Democratic  party,  and  left  it  a  husk  without 
life-giving  or  life-sustaining  quality. 

I  have  said,  on  every  subject  save  one.  I 
refer,  of  course,  to  that  which  is  their  chiefest 
pretext.  On  all  questions  affecting  slavery, 
they  treat  the  Constitution  with  violence ; 
stretching  it  far  beyond  its  letter  or  spirit.  To 
this  end  they  have  adapted  themselves  succes¬ 
sively,  with  amazing  readiness,  to  every  neces¬ 
sity  of  the  hour.  Anxious  to  break  down  the 
doctrine  of  congressional  prohibition,  they 


adopted  the  theory  of  leaving  to  the  Territorial 
Legislatures  the  control  of  the  “  domestic  in¬ 
stitutions  ”  of  the  people.  That  passing  pur¬ 
pose  sufficiently  secured,  they  denied  the  power 
of  the  Territorial  Legislatures  hostilely  to  touch 
slavery.  Using  this  doctrine  for  a  temporary 
purpose,  they  threw  it  aside  as  worthless,  set¬ 
ting  up  in  its  place  the  dogma  that  as  the  Con¬ 
stitution  recognises  slavery,  neither  Congress 
nor  the  Territorial  Legislature  can  prohibit  it, 
and  both  must  protect  it  against  a  hostile  local 
sentiment.  Proclaiming  the  sanctity  of  com¬ 
promises  until  that  of  1850  is  accepted,  they 
repudiate  all  such  notions  in  1854,  and  destroy 
the  Missouri  compromise  of  1820,  which,  while 
not  in  their  way,  was  esteemed  well  nigh 
sacred,  and  fit  to  be  extended  to  the  Pacific. 
In  their  eagerness  for  the  admission  of  slave 
States,  they  sought,  in  1858,  to  drag  Kansas 
into  the  Union  against  the  will  of  her  people 
under  a  fraudulent  slavery  constitution  which 
did  not  embody  the  popular  wish,  and  was 
known  to  be  in  opposition  to  it — a  measure  of 
wrong  repudiated  by  the  Territory,  condemned 
by  the  conscience  ot'  the  country,  aud,  after  the 
act,  confessed,  by  a  distinguished  supporter,  to 
have  been  a  disgraceful  measure,  which  “  should 
have  been  kicked  out  of  Congress while, 
in  1860  and  1861,  they  resisted  to  the  last 
point  the  admission  of  Kansas  with  free  in¬ 
stitutions  conformable  to  the  popular  will.  So 
wholly  have  the  conspirators  wielded  the  Dem¬ 
ocratic  organization  in  their  destruction  of  the 
old  land-marks  set  up  by  great  men  to  be  pre¬ 
served  forever. 

As  the,  conspirators  debauched  the  creed  and 
policy  of  the  Democratic  party,  so  they  manipu¬ 
lated  the  men  of  that  party,  or  discarded  those 
they  could  not  manipulate.  In  1844,  when  Van 
Buren  promised  to  be  unyielding,  they  prevented 
his  nomination  by  establishing  in  the  conven¬ 
tion  a  novel  and  arbitrary  rule,  till  then  un¬ 
known,  which  transferred  control  of  the  party 
from  the  majority  to  the  minority,  who 
have  held  it  ever  since,  and  through  it  have 
ruled  the  country.  In  1847,  they  threatened 
the  “crushing  out”  process  against  all  who 
advocated  the  AVilmot  proviso.  In  1848,  Gen¬ 
eral  Cass  gained  their  support  by  abandoning 
former  opinions,  and  adopting  new  ones, 
couched,  however,  in  such  Delphic  words  that 
they  were  interpreted  oppositely  in  different 
sections.  In  1849-50,  a  sagacious  and  patriotic 
Southern  President,  when  resisting  their  ma¬ 
chinations,  was  struck  down  by  death.  In  1852, 
they  nominated  General  Pierce,  whose  ante¬ 
cedents  and  surroundings  were  satisfactory. 
During  his  administration  vast  evil  was  done, 
and  vastly  more  prepared.  In  1856,  they 
gracefully  yielded  to  the  necessity  of  the  nom¬ 
ination  of  Mr.  Buchanan,  who  did  not  falter  in 
their  service  until  it  would  have  been  treasona¬ 
ble  to  go  further.  In  1860,  their  real  charac¬ 
ter  and  purpose  were  disclosed.  Fearing  and 
hating  Mr.  Douglas  for  one  act  of  disobedience, 
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they  expended  every  effort  to  prevent  his  nom¬ 
ination.  The  two-thirds  rule  and  other  appli¬ 
ances  failing,-  they  kept  the  Charleston  Conven¬ 
tion  several  weeks  in  session,  forced  an  adjourn¬ 
ment  to  Baltimore,  where,  failing  to  defeat  Mr. 
Douglas,  they  seceded,  broke  the  Convention  in 
twain,  nominated  a  second  candidate,  hopelessly 
divided  the  Democratic  party,  and  compelled  a 
Republican  victory. 

Thus,  the  Democratic  party  divided,  the  Re¬ 
publican  party  triumphant,  the  whole  Southern 
people  purposely  misled  as  to  its  opinions  and 
policy,  and  the  fitting  occasion  supposed  to  have 
arrived  for  placing  the  match  to  the  magazine, 
the  conspiracy  was  unveiled.  To-day  it  stands 
before  the  American  people  the  most  hideous 
development  in  their  history  or  that  of  any  other 
nation. 

ITS  PURPOSE  AXD  PATH. 

I  proceed  to  the  third  question  :  whither  does 
it  tend,  and  by  what  path ?  The  path  is  the  as¬ 
serted  right  of  secession  ;  the  end,  the  dissolu¬ 
tion  of  the  present  Union.  On  the  other  ques¬ 
tion,  at  least  equally  important — what  shall  fol¬ 
low  dissolution?  there  is  great  difference  of  opin¬ 
ion.  Some  prefer  a  Southern  Confederacy,  with 
a  constitution  much  like  the  present ;  others  pro¬ 
pose  a  reconstruction  of  this  Government,  with 
new  guarantees  and  conditions,  on  the  extent 
of  which  tfiey  again  differ.  All,  however,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  agree  in  “  sloughing  off”  New  England. 
Others  incline  to  a  constitutional  monarchy; 
others  again,  as  foreshadowed  by  Governor  Pick¬ 
ens,  of  South  Carolina,  to  a  strong  military  gov¬ 
ernment.  There  is  this  much  method  in  their 
madness:  they  agree  upon  the  destructive  part 
of  their  policy,  but  largely  differ  upon  the  con¬ 
structive;  no  new  experience,  since  to  pull  down 
requires  only  brute  force,  to  build  up  requires 
great  qualities.  I  have  heard  it  lately  said  that 
three  things  were  necessary  in  governmental 
construction :  wise  men,  money,  and  the  favor 
of  God.  If  this  be  true,  this  Southern  move¬ 
ment  must  have  disastrous  termination. 

The  path  chosen  is  by  the  alleged  right  pos¬ 
sessed  by  each  State  to  secede  at  pleasure  from 
the  Union.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that 
this  is  a  doctrine  wholly  without  authority, 
against  common  sense,  and  repudiated  in  terms 
bv  the  most  eminent  of  our  statesmen.  Mr. 
Madison,  in  the  recently-published  letters  to  N. 
P.  Trist,  Esq.,  written  in  1832,  says : 

11 1  partake  of  tlie  wonder  that  the  men  you  name  should 
view  secession  in  the  light  mentioned.  The  essential  differ¬ 
ence  between  a  free  government  and  a  government  not  free 
is,  that  the  former  is  founded  in  compact,  the  parties  to 
which  are  mutually  and  equally  bound  by  it.  Neither  of 
tnem ,  therefore ,  can  have  a  greater  right  to  break  off  from 
the  bargain  than  the  other  or  others  have  to  hold  him  to  it. 
And  certainly  there  is  nothing  in  the  Virginia  resolutions 
of  789  adverse  to  this  principle,  which  is  that  of  common 
sense  and  common  justice.  The  fallacy  which  draws  a 
different  conclusion  from  them  lies  in  confounding  a  single 
party  with  the  parties  to  the  constitutional  compact  of  the 
United  States.  The  latter,  having  made  the  compact,  may 
do  what  they  will  with  it.  The  former,  as  one  of  the  par¬ 
ties,  owes  fidelity  to  it  till  released  by  consent,  or  absolved 
by  an  intolerable  abuse  of  the  power  created.” 


In  tbe  same  letter  Mr.  Madison  alludes  to 
Mr.  Jefferson’s  opinions  as  expressed  in  his 
letters  to  Monroe  and  Carrington,  to  the  effect 
that  it  was  not  necessary  to  find  a  “right  to 
coerce  in  the  Federal  articles,  that  being  inhe¬ 
rent  in  the  nature  of  a  compact.'' 

Mr.  Madison  again  says  : 

u  Many  seem  to  have  lost  sight  of  the  great  principle, 
that  compact  is  the  basis  and  essence  of  free  government; 
and  that  no  right  to  disregard  it  belongs  to  a  party  till  re¬ 
leased  from  it  by  causes  of  which  the  other  parties  have 
an  equal  right  to  judge.  Iu  the  event  of  an  irreconcilable 
conflict,  not  of  rights,  but  of  opinions  and  claims  of  right, 
force  becomes  the  arbiter.” 

Again  :  he  called  upon  all  real  friends  of  the 
Union  to  “  finally  rally  against  those  specula¬ 
tive  errors,  which,  assuming  a  practical  char¬ 
acter,  must  subvert  it.” 

Tbe  Same  views  are  found  in  his  correspond¬ 
ence  with  Mr.  Webster,  and,  at  an  earlier  date, 
with  Alexander  Hamilton,  to  whom,  pending 
the  ratification  of  the  Constitution  by  the  State 
of  New  York,  he  said: 

“  My  opinion  is,  that  a  reservation  of  the  right  to  with¬ 
draw  if  amendments  be  not  decided  on  under  the  form  of 
the  Constitution,  within  a  certain  time,  is  a  conditional 
ratification  ;  that  it  does  not  make  New  York  a  member  of 
the  Union  ;  and  consequently,  that  she  should  not  he  re¬ 
ceived  on  that  plan.  Compacts  must  be  reciprocal ;  this 
principle  would  not,  in  such  case,  be  preserved.  The  Con¬ 
stitution  requires  an  adoption  in  ioto  a.\d  forever.” 

General  Jackson  is  repeatedly  on  record ; 
and  in  his  message  to  Congress  on  tbe  16th  of 
January,  1833,  declared  that — - 

‘•The  right  of  the  people  of  a  single  Slate  to  absolve 
themselves  at  will,  and  without  the  consent  of  the  other 
States,  from  their  most  solemn  obligation.-,  and  hazard  the 
liberties  and  happiness  of  the  millions  composing  this 
Union,  cannot  be  acknowledged  ;  and  such  authority  is 
utterly  repugnant  both  to  the  principles  upoo  which  the 
General  Government  is  constituted  and  the  objects  which 
it  was  expressly  formed  to  attain.” 

The  doctrine  has  never  been  countenanced 
by  tbe  Supreme  Court,  or  by  such  statesmen  as 
John  Quincy  Adams,  Clay,  Benton,  or  Webster. 
It  is  a  doctrine  unknown  in  history,  ancient  or 
modern,  and  especially  in  those  confederacies 
whose  frames  were  so  carefully  studied  by  the 
fathers  of  our  Government.  In  1833,  the  Legis¬ 
lature  of  Kentucky  declared,  by  resolution, 
that  “  the  right  of  secession  is  not  only  unau¬ 
thorized  by  the  Constitution,  but  is  repugnant 
to  its  letter  and  spirit.”  In  1851,  tbe  State  con¬ 
vention  of  Mississippi,  called  to  consider  the 
compromise  measures  of  1850,  resolved  that — 

“  The  asserted  right  of  secession  from  the  Union  on  the 
part  of  a  State  is  utterly  unsanctioned  by  the  Federal  Con¬ 
stitution.” 

Mississippi  is  now  a  seceding  State — so  readi¬ 
ly  are  discarded  opinions  assumed  when  suited 
to  a  supposed  emergency. 

So  much  for  the  path,  which  has  been  hewn 
by  force,  and  does  not  legally  exist. 

ITS  JUSTIFICATION. 

Now  for  the  justifying  reasons.  Mr.  Madison 
says  a  people  may  be  absolved  from  allegiance 
when  there  is,  on  the  part  of  Government,  “  an 
intolerable  abuse  of  tbe  power  created.”  Does 
that  abuse  exist? 
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I  propose  to  examine  this  point  fairly — waiv¬ 
ing  all  technical  points — and  therefore  to  con¬ 
dense  from  the  papers  issued  by  the  Convention 
of  South  Carolina  a  statement  of  their  grievan- 
.  ces  in  justification  of  their  action.  Those  papers 
are  two  in  number — the  address  to  the  slave¬ 
holding  States,  and  the  declaration  of  independ¬ 
ence,  each  prepared  by  a  separate  committee; 
the  former  reported  by  Mr.  Memminger,  the 
latter  by  Mr.  Rhett — both  gentlemen  in  har¬ 
mony  with  the  sentiment  of  their  State,  and 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  causes  of  com¬ 
plaint. 

The  former  paper  is  the  more  elaborate.  It 
opens  with  a  statement  “  that  the  one  great 
evil,  from  which  all  other  evils  have  flowed,  is 
the  overthrow  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States;”  the  Government  being  no  longer  free, 
but  a  despotism — such  a  Government  as  our 
fathers  resisted  in  1176.  It  assumes  a  parallel¬ 
ism  between  the  complaints  of  South  Carolina 
and  the  Colonies,  and  sustains  it  by  asserting 
that  the  Northern  States,  “having  the  majority 
in  Congress,  claim  the  same  power  of  omnipo¬ 
tence  in  legislation  as  the  British  Parliament” — 
the  “  general  welfare  ”  being  the  only  limit  to 
the  legislation  of  either;  that  the  Southern 
States  are  taxed  for  the  benefit  of  the  North, 
and  that  the  representation  of  the  Southern 
States  in  Congress  is  useless  to  protect  them 
against  taxation.  It  also  complains  that,  for 
the  last  forty  years,  the  people  of  the  South  have 
been  taxed  by  duties  on  imports,  not  for  rev¬ 
enue,  but  for  an  object  inconsistent  with  rev¬ 
enue — to  promote,  by  prohibitions,  Northern  in¬ 
terests,  in  the  protection  of  their  mines  and 
manufactures  ;  and  that,  of  the  taxes  collected 
from  them,  three-foui'ths  are  expended  at  the 
North,  thus  impoverishing  the  former  and  en¬ 
riching  the  latter.  This  exhausts  one  branch 
of  the  argument.  To  all  which,  it  may  be  an¬ 
swered — 

First.  That  the  Constitution,  so  far  from  be¬ 
ing  overthrown,  has  been  administered  upon 
substantially  the  same  principles,  “making  due 
allowance  for  the  imperfection  and  errors  inci¬ 
dent  to  all  human  affairs,”  from  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  Government  to  the  present  time. 
During  it,  the  Supreme  Court  has  changed  less 
frequently  than  any  other  department  of  the 
Government;  and  for  many  years  a  majority  of 
its  judges  have  been  from  the  Southern  States. 
The  tendency  of  its  decisions,  also,  has,  within 
the  last  thirty  years,  been  more  and  more  nar¬ 
rowing  down  towards  the  standard  of  the  South 
Carolina  school,  as  is  known  by  every  student 
of  our  politics.  Besides,  the  general  legislation 
of  the  country  has  been  closely  confined,  and 
in  repeated  instances  has  been  nullified,  by  the 
interposition  of  the  Executive  power,  which 
has,  without  material  exception,  been  in  the 
hands,  or  under  the  control,  of  the  Southern 
.  States. 

Second.  The  attempted  parallel  fails,  because 
the  colonies  were  not  represented  in  Parlia- 
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ment ;  and  the  Southern  States  are  represented 
in  Congress  precisely  in  proportion  to  their 
claims,  and  in  accordance  with  the  pi’ovisions 
of  the  Constitution  ratified  by  all  and  binding 
all.  It  fails,  also,  because  the  British  Parlia¬ 
ment  is  omnipotent;  and  the  Congress  is  lim¬ 
ited,  as  all  admit,  by  the  grants  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  which  the  Supreme  Court  has  interpreted 
with  much  severity  and  uniformity.  Neither  is 
the  parallel  more  happy  as  to  results  than  as  to 
the  principle ;  for,  although  it  is  asserted  that 
the  “  representation  of  the  Southern  States  is 
useless  to  protect  them  against  taxation,”  I 
challenge  any  one  to  point  out  a  case  in  which 
a  measure  of  taxation  has  been  resisted  by  the 
South  and  enforced  by  the  North.  There  is  no 
such  case.  But  if  there  were,  it  would  not  ne¬ 
cessarily  relieve  the  Southern  States  from  their 
allegiance;  for,  to  be  justified,  they  must  be 
able  to  point  out  an  “intolerable  abuse.”  That 
is  impossible.  The  claimed  parallelism  not  ex¬ 
isting,  it  is  easy  to  see  wherein  the  two  parties 
essentially  differ.  The  colonists  planted  them¬ 
selves  upon  their  principle ,  without  regard  to 
the  amount  ;  the  South  Carolinians,  chiefly  upon 
the  amount,  subordinately  upon  the  principle , 
and  erroneously  upon  both. 

Third.  The  allusion  to  the  tariff  question  is 
wisely  restricted  to  the  last  forty  years,  since, 
prior  to  that  time,  South  Carolina  Representa¬ 
tives  voted  for  protective  tariffs.  M¥.  Calhoun 
made  an  able  speech,  in  this  House,  in  favor  of 
the  tariff  act  of  1816;  and  South  Carolina  and 
other  Southern  members  supported  it  against 
the  protest  of  New  England.  Neither  is  this 
the  complaint  which  the  people  of  the  South 
can  make,  for  they  have  never  been  united  in 
favor  of  a  purelv  revenue  tariff.  No  protective 
tariff  bill  ever  passed  without  Southern  support; 
and  that  of  1842,  which  had  a  majority  of  but 
one  vote  in  each  House,  received  thirteen  South¬ 
ern  votes  in  the  House  and  five  in  the  Senate. 
The  tariff  policy  was  inaugurated  under  Wash¬ 
ington,  and  has  continued  with  various  modifi¬ 
cations  up  to  the  present  time  ;  and  it  is  a  re¬ 
markable,  and  for  the  authors  of  the  address  a 
humiliating  fact,  that  the  present  tariff  law  was 
voted  for  by  the  whole  South  Carolina  delega¬ 
tion  in  Congress,  of  whom  one  is  known  to  have 
declared  himself  opposed  to  all  tariffs,  revenue 
or  protective,  and  in  favor  of  direct  taxation. 
Furthermore,  for  the  last  fourteen  years,  the 
changes  in  our  tariff  system  have  been  from 
one  reduction  to  another,  and  complaint  is  less 
justified  on  this  point  now  than  at  any  former 
period.  Besides,  it  is  not  true  that  Northern 
interests  have  been  solely  protected  by  our  ta¬ 
riffs;  for  in  all,  the  Southern  interests  of  sugar, 
tobacco,  and  hemp,  to  say  nothing  of  the  iron 
interest  of  the  South,  have  been  largely  pro¬ 
tected.  Thus  this  petulant  complaint  disap¬ 
pears — being,  if  an  offence,  not  exclusively  a 
Northern  one  ;  if  a  benefit  to  any  interests,-  not 
exclusively  to  Northern. 

Fourth.  It  is  complained  that  the  taxes  col- 
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lected  among  them  are  not  expended  among 
them.  I  have  no  means  of  knowing  what 
amount  of  money  has  been  expended  by  Gov¬ 
ernment  for  various  purposes  in  the  Southern 
States  ;  but  I  do  not  recall  a  single  instance  in 
which  aid  was  refused  to  an  important  work  be¬ 
cause  located  in  a  Southern  State.  As  to  the 
fortifications  erected  by  Government,  most  of 
which  are  now  in  the  possession  of  seceding 
States,  a  report  made  a  few  years  ago  showed 
that  $13,366,000  had  been  expended  upon 
them ;  and  it  is  known  that  these  works  were 
completed  and  strengthened,  others  commenced, 
and  that  in  the  last  three  years  large  sums  have 
been  spent  upon  public  buildings  in  Charles¬ 
ton,  New  Orleans,  and  other  Southern  cities. 
As  to  the  other  phases  of  this  petty  complaint, 
I  commend  attention  to  the  subjoined  extract 
from  a  speech  made  in  the  convention  of  South 
Carolina: 

“  When  wo  complain  in  the  aggregate,  or  in  genera!  terms, 
when  we  say  that  the  grievances  of  South  Carolina  are 
found  in  the  fact  that  the  Treasury  lias  been  depleted  by 
illegal  means,  and  in  undue  proportion  administered  to  the 
North,  I  question  whether  we  are  quite  safe  in  alleging 
that  as  a  grievance  of  South  Carolina,  without  qualifica¬ 
tion.  There  has  been  an  unfaithful  execution  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution  on  the  part  of  its  own  general  agent  in  that  re¬ 
spect.  But  let  us  not  forget  to  confess  the  truth  under 
any  and  all  circumstances.  Wh  it  hive  wo  ourselves  been 
doing?  And  in  the  city  of  Charleston,  too,  where  have 
you  bought  your  supplies,  and  with  whom  do  you  trade? 
Where  has  the  great  surp  us  of  your  money  been  necessa¬ 
rily  spent.?  Where  has  it  gone  to?  Has  it  not  gone  to 
these  people  who  have  received  the  Federal  money  ?  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  individuals  have  sought  the  same  market. 
Why?  Because  nobody  else  could  furnish  the  articles 
each  wanted.  Can  you  say,  therefore,  that  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  to  he  bla  ed  for  spending  a  large  amount  of 
money  in  the  non-slaveholding  tates?  "Where  was  the 
Federal  Government  obliged  to  get  its  necessary  support 
for  the  army  and  navy?  Where  could  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  fi  1  up  the  ranks  of  ils  army  aud  navy  ?  Will  you 
not  allow  the  Government  to  buy  of  its  own  citizens,  as  we 
have  all  done?  If  by  the  cunning  of  these  men  in  the  non¬ 
slaveholding  States  they  have  been  able  to  present  to  the 
Government  inducements  to  obtain  their  supplies ,J!an  we 
complain?  Where  else  could  they  have  been  procured? 
So  far,  the  Government  has  been  obliged  to  spend  its  money 
among  the  people  of  the  North  and  Northwest  for  bacon, 
lard, and  all  the  supplies  of  the  army  and  navy.  I  submit 
these  views  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  the  attention  ofjthe 
convention  to  the  fact  that  we  may  go  too  far  in  this  docu¬ 
ment,  and  use  assertions  too  strong.” 

Their  last  grievance  has  reference  to  the 
slave  question.  While  complaining  of  the  con¬ 
gressional  prohibition  of  slavery  from  the  Ter¬ 
ritories — a  policy  inaugurated  by  the  consent 
of  Virginia  and  other  slaveholding  States,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Government,  and  now  only 
contemplated  to  a  limited  extent  by  any  party — 
the  address  charges  that  the  purpose  of  the  fee- 
publican  party  is,  the  interference  with  slavery 
in  the  slaveholding  States;  a  complaint  also 
prospective,  but  made  in  spite  of  the  distinct 
and  emphatic  declarations  to  the  contrary,  in 
the  Chicago  platform,  and  by  Republicans 
everywhere.  Indeed,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the 
Republican  members  of  Congress  will  consent, 
with  substantial  unanimity,  to  initiate  proceed¬ 
ings  by  which  such  a  prohibition  shall  be  in¬ 
serted  in  the  Constitution,  should  it  appear  that 
this  complaint  is  sincerely,  and  not  hypocriti¬ 
cally  made.  The  declaration  of  independence 


of  South  Carolina  touches  this  subject  in  detail, 
alleging : 

O  O 

First.  That  the  laws  of  the  General  Govern¬ 
ment  fail  to  make  effective  and  valuable  the 
fugitive  clause  of  the  Constitution. 

Second.  That  fifteen  States  have  enacted  laws 
which  either  nullify  the  laws  of  Congress  or 
prevent  their  execution. 

Third.  That  Mr.  Lincoln  has  been  chosen 
President. 

Fourth.  That  certain  States  have  elevated  to 
citizenship  certain  persons  who,  by  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land,  are  incapable  of  becoming  citi¬ 
zens. 

Fifth.  That  after  the  4th  of  March  next,  the 
equal  rights  of  the  States  will  be  lost,  and  the 
slaveholding  States  will  no  longer  have  the 
power  of  ^elf-preservation. 

To  all  these  it  is  easily  answered  : 

In  not  a  single  case  has  the  fugitive-slave  law 
been  rendered  inoperative;  but  in  every  case  it 
has  been  executed,  and  generally  without  dis¬ 
order;  that  it  has  been  more  faithfully  executed 
than  certain  corresponding  laws  in  the  Sout  ern 
States;  and  that  in  no  case  has  an  alleged  slave 
escaped  except  when  adjudged  free  by  the  com¬ 
missioner. 

That  the  legislation  of  the  fifteen  States 
named  proves  the  imputations  cast  upon  them 
false;  or  if  they  have  the  appearance  of  truth, 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  laws  will  be 
revised,  and  placed  in  proper  shape;  but  if  this 
were  not  so,  there  is  a  remedy  for  the  case  in 
the  Union,  and  under  the  Constitution.  That 
the  election  of  an  adverse  President  has  always 
hitherto  been  peacefully  acquiesced  in  by  those 
now  victorious  ;  that  the  mere  election  is  not  an 
offence  ;  that  the  opinions  of  the  President  elect 
are  grossly  misrepresented  and  perverted  in  the 
State  papers  before  named  ;  that  if  disposed,  he 
could  not  do  what  is  wrongfully  attributed  to 
him  ;  and  that,  as  the  next  Congress  would  be 
constituted,  the  President  would  be  powerless 
to  control  legislation.  That  the  question  of  cit¬ 
izenship  is  one  of  constitutional  law,  which  tri¬ 
bunals  have  been  specially  erected  to  decide. 
And  that  the  last  complaint  is  a  prediction — 
not  a  fact  —a  prediction  not  founded  on  a  true 
statement  of  past  or  present  occurrences,  and 
with  no  probability  or  possibility  of  realization. 

Such  are  their  proclaimed  grievances  and 
complaints  ;  such  also,  in  brief,  the  facts  which 
prove  them  groundless  ;  or,  if  to  any  extent  real, 
remediable  within  the  Union.  Never  did  rebel 
people  so  flimsily  justify  themselves.  It  would 
be  wonderful  if  any  one  believed  their  reasons 
satisfactory  or  defending  so  grave  a  step.  In¬ 
deed,  I  think  it  demonstrable  that  the  members 
of  the  Convention  felt  the  weakness  of  the  state¬ 
ments  and  their  cause.  In  the  debate  upon  the 
declaration,  Mr.  Maxey  Gregg  objected  that  it 
was  silent  on  the  tariff  and  the  unauthorized  ex¬ 
penditures  of  Government,  while  it  laid  “  the 
main  stress  tPiion  the  incomparably  unimport¬ 
ant  point  relhUVe  to  fugitive  slaves,”  and  the 
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laws  of  Northern  States  in  relation  thereto.  He 
further  protested  against  weakening  their  cause 
by  “confining  themselves  to  these  miserable 
fugitive-slave  laws.”  Mr.  Keitt,  defending  the 
address  and  its  omission  of  the  tariff,  reminded 
Mr.  Gregg  that  all  of  South  Carolina’s  Repre¬ 
sentatives  in  Congress  had  voted  for  the  present 
tariff  1  With  regard  to  the  fugitive-slave  law, 
of  whose  non-execution  complaint  is  made,  Mr. 
Keitt  said  he  had  “  very  great  doubts  about  the 
propriety  of  the  fugitive-slave  law ;  ”  and  Mr. 
Rhett  said  he  had  doubt  of  its  constitutionality, 
and  had  expressed  it  when  a  member  of  the 
Senate.  Touching  the  (so-called)  “  personal  lib¬ 
erty  bills,”  Mr.  Wardlaw  thought  the  stress  laid 
upon  them  gave  the  address  “too  much  the 
appearance  of  special  pleading.”  Judge  With¬ 
ers  intimated  very  distinctly  that  the  causes 
stated  were  not  sufficient  to  secure  his  name  to 
the  act  of  secession ;  but  he  signed  it  by  reason 
of  other  causes,  not  stated,  which  were  con¬ 
trolling. 

Looldng  over  the  proceedings  of  the  Conven¬ 
tion  and  the  Legislature,  I  can  find  but  the  fol¬ 
lowing  additional  causes  stated  anywhere  ;  and 
I  present  them,  so  as  to  make  their  case  com 
plete.  One  is  named  in  the  report  of  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Senate  of  the  State,  namely :  that 
the  people  of  the  slaveholding  States  pay  two- 
thirds  of  the  revenue  of  the  country.  In  the 
same  spirit,  the  Mayor  of  New  York,  in  his  late 
message,  claims  for  that  city  that  it  “  contrib¬ 
utes  in  revenue  two-thirds  of  the  expenses  of  the 
United  States.”  These  two  self  exaggerating 
authorities  thus  account  for  one  third  more  rev 
enue  than  is  received,  and  relieve  the  bulk  of 
the  population  of  the  country  from  all  agency 
in  supporting  the  Government. 

Another  is  stated  by  Judge  Withers,  and  is 
to  the  effect  that  a  jury  in  Pennsylvania,  about 
thirteen  years  ago,  failed  to  find  a  true  verdict  in 
a  case  of  death  arising  out  of  the  recapture  of 
slaves.  And  another  he  states  thus,  in  his  re¬ 
port  from  the  committee  on  the  relations  of  the 
!  slaveholding  States.  The  dissatisfaction  with 
'■  the  Government  is  not  attributable  to  “  any¬ 
thing  in  its  structure,  but  to  the  false  glosses 
and  dangerous  misinterpretations  and  perver¬ 
sion  of  sundry  of  its  provisions,  even  to  the  ex 
‘  tent,  in  one  particular,  of  so  covering  up  the 
I  real  purposes  of  certain  legislation  (meant  to 
]  protect  domestic  manufactures  in  one  section) 
as  to  estop  the  Supreme  Court,  in  its  opinion, 

1  from  judicially  perceiving  its  real  design.” 

1  This  completes  the  “  dreary  catalogue,”  as 
1  made  by  the  champions  of  disunion.  How 
'  pitiful  the  list !  But  it  was  the  best  possible. 

J  Not  one  has  the  ring  of  reality  ;  not  one  will  bear 
]  the  test  of  fact.  Several  members  expressed 
1  dissatisfaction  with  the  papers;  but  none  could 
1  strengthen  them,  and  they  were  adopted.  Thus 
|  they  stand  upon  the  page  of  history,  challeng- 
1  ing  criticism  and  judgment,  bein^f  as  remark¬ 
able  for  sophistry  in  argument  af'piaccuracy  in 
*  statement.  What  the  verdict  £  /'Mankind  will  < 


be,  who  can  doubt  upon  reading  this  paragraph 
from  the  speech  of  Judge  Withers,  uttered  im¬ 
mediately  before  signing  the  ordinance  of  se¬ 
cession  : 

“  I  think  if  every  member  of  the  convention  should  draw 
up  an  indictment  against  the  people  of  the  unfaithful  Con¬ 
federate  States,  and  you  might  have  any  number  of  ad¬ 
dresses  upon  that  subject,  you  would  probably  find  no  two 
very  nearly  alike.  Since,  therefore,  every  one’s  taste  and 
judgment  cannot  he  answered,  if  there  be  no  substantial 
objection  to  the  addresses  before  us,  as  I  think  there  is  not,  it 
is  proper  to  vote  for  them,  and  I  shall  do  so.” 

Surely,  those  grievances  cannot  be  very  actual 
or  well  defined  which  no  two  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty-five  members  of  a  convention  elected 
for  the  purpose  did  or  could  agree  in  stating. 
Such  confession  is,  itself,  complete  as  an  ar¬ 
raignment  and  condemnation  of  South  Carolina, 
and  a  defence  of  the  Government  sought  to  be 
overthrown. 

I  turn  willingly  from  this  mortifying  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  maddened  men  seeking  to  pull  down  the 
pillars  of  the  Republic.  I  say  maddened,  for 
what  else  induced  this  passage  in  their  ad¬ 
dress  ? 

“  It  is  now  too  late  to  reform  or  restore  the  Government 
of  the  United  States.  All  confidence  in  the  North  is  lost 
in  the  South.  The  faithlessness  of  half  a  century  has  opened 
a  gulf  of  separation  between  them  which  no  promises  or 
engagements  can  fill.” 

Thus  has  South  Carolina  shut  the  door 
against  reconciliation,  asserted  independence, 
and  begun  the  attempt  to  establish,  upon  reac* 
tionary  principles,  a  new  government,  with  a 
basis  antagonizing  it  to  all  European  Powers, 
whose  recognition  they  expect  to  purchase  by 
promise  of  profitable  trade.  Let  us,  for  the  sake 
of  the  past,  if  not  the  possible  future,  and  more 
in  sorrow  than  in  anger,  screen  from  further 
view  the  petulance,  prejudice,  and  hatred,  the 
unholy  ambition  and  headlong  desperation  of 
the  [Resent,  masters  of  South  Carolina,  whose  is 
the  .anomalous  position  of  having  complaints 
without  foundation,  grievances  without  actuality, 
suffering  without  wounds,  oppression  without 
burdens,  and  apprehensions  without  reason. 

The  other  seceding  States,  wisely  profiting 
by  the  example  of  South  Carolina,  held  their 
conventions  with  closed  doors — having  pub¬ 
lished  no  report  of  the  debates  on  the  adoption 
of  their  ordinances  of  secession — and  have,  pru¬ 
dently,  refrained  from  attempting  to  give  a  de¬ 
tailed  statement  of  their  grievances.  This,  also, 
is  significant.  Every  step  in  this  treasonable 
movement  betrays  the  conscious  guilt  of  its  par¬ 
ticipants. 

ITS  INEVITABLE  FAILURE. 

As,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  thought  of  the  pos¬ 
sible  destruction  of  this  Union,  and  forecasted 
the  manifold  and  terrible  afflictions  which  must 
ensue,  I  have  been  overwhelmed  with  dismay 
at  the  depth  and  darkness  of  the  abyss  toward 
whose  brink  we  have  been  tending.  It  is  un¬ 
fathomed  and  unfathomable.  By  none  of  us  or' 
ours  be  the  attempted  measurement  ever  made ! 
But  will  this  calamity  overtake  us?  I  hope — 
yea,  I  believe  it  will  not. 
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Such  self-destruction  would  be  iu  the  high¬ 
est  degree  unnatural  and  criminal.  It  would 
be  not  only  violative  of  every  instinct,  but 
destructive  of  every  valuable  interest,  imme¬ 
diate  and  prospective.  Not  only  would  dis¬ 
solution  result  in  several  subdivisions,  with 
endless  complications,  each  a  fruitful  source 
of  irritation  ;  not  only  would  it  subject  the 
weaker  to  the  stronger,  and  open  us  to  the 
demoralizing  diplomacy  of  the  contending 
factions,  families,  and  houses  of  Europe,  thus 
committing  a  crime  against  republicanism  ;  but 
it  would  destroy  American  unity,  which  is  one 
of  the  great  facts  of  history  ;  thus  committing  a 
crime  against  humanity.  All  races  feel  this 
yearning  for  union  ;  and  many  have  struggling- 
ly,  and  for  years  vainly,  sought  it.  To  us  it 
came  early  and  without  difficulty,  for  we  en¬ 
countered  few  or  no  disturbing  causes ;  and 
hence  we  value  it  too  lightly.  What  the  home¬ 
feeling  is  to  the  individual,  national  unity  is  to  a 
people.  The  former  unlocks  his  soul,  leads  him 
in  paths  of  perennial  beauty,  fills  him  with  no¬ 
ble  emotions,  and  fits  him  for  higher  life.  The 
latter,  by  a  mysterious  but  powerful  attraction, 
clasping  in  brotherhood  those  who  are  one  in 
lineage  and  language,  consolidates  their  ener¬ 
gies,  intensifies  their  powers,  multiplies  their 
capacities,  and  drives  them,  with  ever-renewing 
vigor,  to  the  fulfillment  of  their  mission.  Ty¬ 
rants  cannot  crush  this.  Even  Napoleon,  in  the 
pride  of  power  and  the  flush  of  brilliant  vic¬ 
tory — his  heel  on  the  neck  of  nationalities  whose 
empires  he  had  mastered — could  not  reconstruct 
the  map  of  Europe.  Ages  cannot  dim  it ;  for 
at  this  moment  the  world  thrills  with  the  spec¬ 
tacle  of  the  long-lost  Italian  nation  reasserting 
its  unity,  and,  after  weary  and  fearful  oppres 
sion,  gathering  up  its  life-elements  for  con¬ 
solidation  into  a  liberal  and  powerful  govern¬ 
ment. 

_  How  differently  we  appear!  The  events  trans¬ 
piring  on  our  Gulf  coast  proclaim  a  revolution 
threatened  without  just  or  adequate  cause,  not 
so  much  by  open  as  secret  means;  not  in  a 
spirit  of  thoughtfulness,  but  madness;  not  in 
deliberation,  but  rashness;  not  in  manliness, 
but  covertness;  its  purpose  to  disunite  men  of 
one  race  long  united  under  the  freest  and  best 
institutions,  enjoying  and  having  enjoyed  un¬ 
equaled  civil,  political,  social,  family,  and  per¬ 
sonal  blessings.  Can  such  a  movement,  thus 
initiated,  carried  on,  and  aimed,  be  successful? 
Surely,  no.  It  contains  within  itself  the  causes 
of  inevitable  failure.  It  ought  to  fail.  It  will 
fail.  Mankind  cannot  afford  its  success.  The 
American  people  will  not  allow  it.  God  (I 
speak  it  with  reverence)  will  not  permit  the 
sacrilegious  overthrow.  Every  instinct  revolts 
at  it.  Every  principle  rebels  against  it.  Every 
interest  cries  aloud  in  earnest  protest.  States 
may  reel  and  fall ;  communities  may  forget  their 
duties  ;  majorities  may  be  misled  ;  citizens  may 
neglect  their  trust;  folly,  terrorism,  and  trea¬ 
son,  may  rule  the  hour;  but  the  storm  will  pass, 


the  calm  come,  and  peace  be  again  within  our 
borders.  It  may  not  be  very  soou.  The  virus 
is  not  thus  easily  expelled  from  the  body-politic. 
Blows  are  not  so  soon  forgotten.  Gashes  do 
not  at  once  heal  up ;  and  when  they  do,  scars 
are  left.  But  this  much  is  certain:  this  Union 
will  not  be  destroyed.  You  ask,  what  will 
save  it  ?  I  answer  :  that  ever-living,  ever-think¬ 
ing  mass — the  people — will  save  it.  But  how? 
Through  the  agencies  within  their  reach — their 
popular  assemblies,  and  the  myriad  forms  ’ of 
their  organized  life ;  their  local  Legislatures, 
State  conventions,  congressional  representation 
and  executive  head,  upon  each  devolving  a 
share  of  the  labor  and  responsibility.  It  may 
not  be  done  in  a  day ;  and  gentlemen  should 
not  demand  such  precipitancy.  Years  were  re¬ 
quired  for  the  original  construction,  and  time 
is  now  needed  to  dissipate  passion,  reveal  truth, 
and  induce  rational  views  of  duty.  Complaints 
must  be  examined,  opinions  compared,  and  a 
policy  determined.  Whatever  can  fairly  be 
asked  of  me,  I  am  ready  to  do,  as  my  votes  will 
show. 

Meanwhile,  whatever  be  the  precipitate  or 
craven  conduct  of  complaining  States,  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  should  preserve  its  position — giving 
up  no  right,  escaping  from  no  duty,  and  conce¬ 
ding  no  release  from  allegiance  to  itself.  Com¬ 
bining  the  magnanimity  of  the  powerful  with 
the  tenderness  of  the  loving,  while  asserting 
and  maintaining  its  authority,  it  should  exhaust 
all  peaceful  agencies  to  restore  the  frenzied  to 
soundness  of  mind  and  sobriety  of  judgment. 
But  if  conciliation  should  not  awaken  dormant 
patriotism,  nor  kindness  produce  consideration  ; 
if,  in  dire  infatuation,  all  honorable  adjustment 
be  spurned,  all  peaceful  accommodation  be  re¬ 
fused,  then  will  have  arrived  the  time  to  “test 
the  strength  of  the  Government.”  Sir,  I  both 
dread  and  reprobate  collision ;  but  if,  to  main¬ 
tain  this  Government  against  vile  conspiracy, 
and  save  ourselves  from  anarchy  and  the  re¬ 
publican  svstem  from  contempt;  if,  to  protect 
our  property  from  spoliation  and  our  flag  from 
dishonor ;  if,  to  keep  from  the  page  of  history 
the  scornful  sentence,  “free  institutions  are  a 
failure,”  collision  must  come,  let  it  come ;  and 
upon  the  aggressors  rest  the  responsibility.  It 
has  been  remarked  by  a  profound  thinker,  with 
as  much  force  as  freshness:  “Blood  is  not  the 
worst  thing  in  history.”  I  add,  neither  is  it  the 
weakest.  I  have  always  hoped  that,  at  least  in 
this  country,  we  had  advanced  beyond  the  ne¬ 
cessity  for  an  appeal  to  force.  I  sincerely  hope 
we  have.  I  yet  cherish  the  belief  that  we  have. 
But  if  we  have  not,  woe  to  those  whose  wicked¬ 
ness,  in  misleading,  deceiving,  and  “firing”  the 
people,  makes  such  a  probability  within  ordi¬ 
nary  range. 

But  daring  every  danger,  bearing  every  bur¬ 
den,  submitting  to  every  sacrifice,  and  meeting 
every  consequence,  the  American  people  will 
preserve  this  Government,  because  they  love  its 
liberal  institutions,  which,  in  their  compactness, 
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vigor,  efficiency,  and  power,  are  fitting  monu¬ 
ments  of  the  towering  men  who  made  them  ;  ] 
because  every  dear  association,  every  tie  of  in-  j 
terest,  every  present  and  prospective  good  is  in¬ 
volved  in  the  maintenance  of  the  Union  ;  be¬ 
cause,  justly  measuring  their  history,  which  has 
been  one  of  great  achievement,  and  their  future, 
which  abounds  with  brilliant  promise  they  know 
that  union  has  made  our  pathway  radiantly 
bright,  and  is  the  bow  of  promise  which  flushes 
the  coming  years  ;  because  they  appreciate  the 
importance  to  mankind  of  the  manly  qualities  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  which  requires  a  home 
and  a  becoming  theatre  of  action,  and  whose 
choicest  seat  is  this  fertile,  expansive,  and  cen¬ 
tral  empire ;  and  because,  their  souls  reverently 


|  mindful  of  the  centuries  of  toil,  privation,  and 
j  suffering,  of  which  modern  civilization  is  the 
|  product,  they  would  esteem  it  impiety  to  throw 
away  their  precious  privileges,  whose  fruits  are 
peace,  prosperity,  and  happiness.  Having  thus 
determined,  and  from  so  exalted  motives,  the 
self-reliant  American  people  will  address  them¬ 
selves — yea,  are  now  addressing  themselves — to 
this  patriotic  and  Christian  act ;  and  they  will 
patiently  perform  the  duty,  whether  it  leads 
them  through  sunshine  or  storm,  the  plenty  of 
peace  or  the  perils  of  war ;  never  ceasing  from 
their  labor  until,  their  nation  saved,  mankind 
assured  an  asylum,  and  liberty  a  country,  their 
work  shall  he  fully,  honorably,  nobly  done.  Sir, 
in  this  faith  I  have  lived  ;  in  it  I  wish  to  die. 


THE  REBELLION:  OUR  RELATIONS  AND  DUTIES. 


February  14,  1862. 


The  Hou-e  Wing  i  Committ-  e  o  ' the  Whole  <n  th.  sti  e  I 
of  the  Union — 

Mr.  McPHERSON  said  :  I  desire,  Mr.  Chair- 1 
man,  to  discuss  the  nature  and  objects  of  the 
rebellion,  and  our  relations  and  duties  to  it,  re¬ 
calling  so  much  of  its  history  as  will  illustrate 
the  one  or  enforce  the  other. 

The  conspiracy,  of  which  I  have  twice  spoken 
in  this  Hall,  has  become  armed  rebellion,  and 
involved  the  country  in  civil  war.  It  has  called 
to  the  field  a  well-appointed  army  of  six  him 
dred  thousand  citizen  soldiers,  prepared  to  meet 
in  battle  the  misguided  men  whom  guilty  am¬ 
bition  and  crafty  policy  have  beguiled,  or  com¬ 
pulsion  forced,  to  take  up  arms  in  defence  of  a 
great  crime  and  for  the  furtherance  of  a  gigan¬ 
tic  wickedness.  Months  have  been  spent  in  vast 
and  busy  preparation,  until  on  ocean  and  river, 
in  valley  and  on  mountain  top,  war  rings  his 
clarion  voice.  A  contest  more  momentous  to 
this  Union,  and  the  interests  enwrapped  in  it, 
than  prediction  has  suggested  or  history  re¬ 
corded,  is  upon  us  with  responsibilities  at  once 
(stern  and  manifold.  He  only  who  comprehends 
jthe  events  transpiring  about  us  the  mighty  al¬ 
ternatives  the  contest  involves,  and  how  eon- 
trollingly  our  action  will  modify  issues  most  im¬ 
portant  to  mankind,  and  vital  to  us,  can  appre¬ 
ciate  the  nature  of  the  crisis,  and  of  the  mission 
ippointed  to  this  generation. 

As  for  myself,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  light  of 
his  great  mission,  and  in  the  presence  of  the 
grave  duties  "of  the  hour,  the  central  feeling  of 
ny  heart  is  detestation  of  the  rebellion.  1  hate 
he  thing  itself.  I  contemn  its  authors,  pro- 
noters,  agents,  and  sympathizers.  I  abhor  it 
or  the  purposes  it  embodies,  and  the  declared 
irinciples  upon  which  it  rests,  as  well  as  the  per- 
ured  apostasy  in  which  it  was  conceived,  the 
eep  duplicity  by  which  it  was  developed,  and 
he  violence  and  terrorism  by  which  it  was  at 
3ngth  forced  upon  an  unwilling  people.* 

*  In  illustration  it  may  be  stated  that  the  election  for 
lembers  of  the  State  Convention,  in  Texas,  was  ordered  by 
few  men,  and  two-thirds  of  the  people  stayed  away  from 
le  polls.  The  convention  sent  delegates  to  the  Montgom- 
*y  convention,  and  the  people  were  compelled  by  military 


Every  dictate  of  my  judgment,  every  impulse 
of  my  heart,  every  instinct  of  my  nature,  bids 
me  resist  this  accursed  Disunion  machination. 

TRUE  AMD  FALSE  LOYALTY. 

This  is  my  faith.  It  should  be  the  sentiment 
of  every  loyal  heart.  It  is  the  sentiment  of  every 
heart  truly  loyal.  It  has  nothing  in  common 
with  the  conditional  loyalty  avowed  on  this  floor. 
It  recognises  as  the  prime  duty  of  this  genera¬ 
tion,  the  suppression,  at  every  hazard,  and  by 
using  every  necessary  means,  of  this  insurrec¬ 
tion,  the  restoration  of  the  authority  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  the  re-establishment  upon  its  old  rest¬ 
ing-places  of  the  emblem  of  the  Republic,  and 
the  re-erection  of  the  altars  of  liberty,  displaced 
in  eleven  States  by  the  dismal  symbols  of  des¬ 
potism.  A  loyalty  which  imposes  conditions, 
restrictions,  exactions,  is  spurious  and  lifeless. 
It  is  sure  to  fail  in  the  hour  of  need,  and  is  little 
different  from,  or  preferable  to,  disloyalty.  In 
all  calculations  of  results  I  class  it  as  an  ele¬ 
ment  unfriendly,  and  at  best  unreliable. 

*Sir,  no  one  is  surprised  at  the  existence  of 
this  qualified  loyalty,  for  it  is  a  natural  growth, 
and  its  exacting  spirit  and  swelling  pretentious¬ 
ness  are  not  unfamiliar  to  those  who  know  its 
previous  disguises. 

The  rebels  reckoned  the  qualified  loyalty  of 
portions  of  the  loyal  States  as  an  impregnable 
wall  of  defence  for  them  ;  and  to  produce  and 
maintain  the  feeling  they  spared  no  effort.  All 
over  the  country  the  seeds  of  treason  were 
planted  insidiously  and  industriously.  Not  a 
State  or  county,  scarcely  a  neighborhood  es¬ 
caped,  for  the  agencies  they  used  penetrated 
everywhere.  It  was  hoped  that  the  harvest 
would  follow,  and  it  was  intended  that,  with  its 
ingathering,  the  projected  crime  would  be  com¬ 
mitted,  the  Union  rent,  the  Constitution  over¬ 
thrown,  and  the  principles  of  liberty  obscured 
in  the  crumbling  of  this  their  best  abiding- 
place. 

LOYALTY  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 

Nothing  prevented  but  the  unquenched  and 

violence  to  recognise  the  ordinance  of  secession. — Recent 
speech  of  Charles  Anderson ,  Esq.  ,  in  New  York. 
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unquenchable  loyalty  of  the  people,  which 
baulked  every  calculation,  overleaped  every 
belittling  prejudice,  burst  every  fetter,  and, 
shaking  off  the  dust  of  inaction,  promptly  or¬ 
ganized  for  the  protection  of  their  imperiled  in¬ 
terests.  Who  forgets,  or  would  forget,  that 
sublime  uprising  which  struck  dismay  to  rebels 
at  home  and  their  agents  abroad?*  Who  was 
not  thrilled  by  that  majestic  act,  as  the  heart 
of  the  people,  rising  above  the  influence  of  po¬ 
litical  association  and  personal  friendship, 
above  partisan  affinity  on  the  one  hand  and  re¬ 
pulsion  on  the  other,  above  all  petty  and  sor¬ 
did  considerations,  proclaimed,  in  a  spirit  of 
fervent  patriotism,  that  neither  blinding  dogma 
nor  corroding  theory ;  neither  selfish  ambition 
nor  contracting  policy  ;  neither 'memory,  enjoy¬ 
ment,  nor  prospect ;  neither  tie  nor  hope,  could 
suffice  to  separate  them  from  the  name  and 
fame  of  their  country?  Whose  feelings  were 
not  deeply  stirred ;  whose  heart  was  not  cheered ; 
whose  faith  in  man  was  not  strengthened?  To 
appreciate  its  grandeur,  one  must  recall  the 
means  taken  to  prevent  it,  and  the  corrupting 
methods  adopted  to  repress  the  impulses  and 
pervert  the  instincts  of  the  American  heart. 
To  all  true  men,  who  had  witnessed  and  watched 
this  long-continued  tampering  with  loyalty,  the 
period  of  culmination  was  one  of  anxious  sus¬ 
pense.  To  the  traitors,  also,  it  was  a  period  of 
deep  solicitude,  for  much  hung  upon  it. 

When  by  the  overt  act  treason  was  disrobed 
and  all  its  antecedent  history  revealed,  I  won¬ 
der  not  that  the  consciousness  of  confidence 
betrayed,  of  trust  deceived,  of  patience  abused, 
and  of  devotion  unappreciated, f  combined  with 
an  outraged  loyalty,  to  wring  from  Douglas  and 
Dickinson  and  Butler  words  of  indignant  de¬ 
nunciation.  Let  their  names  be  ever  honored 
among  men ;  but  of  those  who,  insensible  to  all 
this,  have  not  spoken  a  work  or  done  a  deed  in 

*  The  following  extract  from  a  letter,  dated  December  10, 
1861,  from  a  distinguished  Englishman,  formerly  a  member 
of  Parliament,  found  in  a  late  number  of  the  New  York 
Tribune,  illustrates  this  oint: 

“  Long  before  secession  was  an  accomplished  fact,  the 
press  of  England  had  been  tampered  with  by  the  emissaries 
of  your  disunion  party.  Men  had  been  industriously  at  work 
to  prepare  the  way  lor  the  speedy  recognition  of  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  cotton  States.  The  programme  of  Jelfer- 
son  Davis  and  his  co-conspirators  had  been  made  known, 
and  arguments  supplied  wherewith  it  might  be  supported. 
Men  here  were  already  supplied  with  their  briefs  and  their 
retaining  fees.  The  simultaneous  rising  of  the  free  States, 
and  the  improvisation  of  an  immense  army  of  loyal  men , 
greatly  disconcerted  the  machinations  of  Yancey,  Mann, 
and  their  corrupt  tools,  and  necessitated  the  adoption  of  a 
different  course  of  action;  but  they  are  still  active,  and  the 
plunder  of  the  Sub-Treasuries  of  the  South  still  bolds  out, 
and  is  froely  distributed  among  those  who  are  base  enough 
to  be  tire  instruments  of  the  worst  of  traitors  and  vilest  of 
despots.” 

+  Senator  Kennedy,  of  Maryland,  in  his  s-eecli  of  Jamt" 
ary  31,  1862,  ■  |>tly  but  mnitent  anally  illustrates  this  point. 
He  narrates  an  mtervi-w  which  took  place  last  winter  be- 
twe  Messrs.  Mason,  Davis,  and  Benjam  n  and  Bright,  in 
which  the  latter  a  pealed  to  the  tormer,  by  veryconsi  or¬ 
ation  of  right  and  duty  and  of  justice  io  him  and  his  triends 
in  the  North  who  had  stood  by  them,  to  remain  in  the 
Union,  and  seek  redress  of  gri  varices.  He  closes  the  nar¬ 
rative  by  these  significant  words:  “  That  gentleman  [Mr. 
Bright)  received  bui  UUle  consideration.” 


token  of  their  hatred  of  this  great  crime,  or 
who  secretly  applaud  secession  or  sulkily  sus¬ 
tain  the  Union,  what  else  can,  in  truth,  be  said, 
than  that  they  are  guiltier  than  the  conspirators 
themselves  ? 

AGENTS  OF  DISLOYALTY. 
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I  have  alluded  to  the  seeds  of  treason  as 
planted  everywhere,  and  through  organizations 
penetrating  every  portion  of  the  Union.  Let 
me  be  more  explicit.  By  the  seeds  of  treason 
1  mean  the  political  doctrines  of  those  unscru¬ 
pulous  and  crafty  men  who,  for  years  chanting 
the  praises  of  the  Union,  were  plotting  its  de¬ 
struction  ;  and  who,  the  more  easily  to  accom¬ 
plish  their  ends,  sought  entrance,  under  false 
pretenses ,  into  all  the  political  parties  of  the 
country;  through  all  alarming  the  slave  inter¬ 
est,  and  preparing  it  to  combine  against  the 
Government.  Powerless  to  use  the  Whig  party, 
they  abandoned  and  destroyed  it ;  and  having, 
meanwhile,  obtained  control  of  the  Democratic 
organization,  they  proceeded,  by  stealthy  and 
gradual  innovations,  to  undermine  its  ancient 
creed  until  not  a  vestige  of  its  former  greatness 
.remained,  and  it  was  changed  from  the  liberal¬ 
izing  agent  its  founders  left  it  into  a  distributor 
of  every  noxious  and  pestilential  principle. 
Comparing  the  positions  taken  by  secessionists 
upon  points  vital  to  themselves,  it  will  be  found 
that  in  almost  every  case  there  is  a  substantial 
concurrence  with  the  public  declarations  or  the 
clear  implications  contained  in  the  platform 
lately  laid  by  the  leaders  of  that  party.  Is  the 
doctrine  of  State  sovereignty  to  be  interposed 
as  a  justification  of  the  rightfulness  of  seces¬ 
sion — a  warrant  for  it  will  be  found,  if  not  ii: 
the  precise  language,  in  the  general  tenor  o 
Democratic  authority.  Is  the  doctrine  of  non- 
coercion  to  be  used  in  denial  of  the  right  of  th( 
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Government  to  maintain  itself  by  force  agaius 
an  opposing  force;  is  an  inaction  to  be  justifiec  I 
which  permitted  the  forts  of  the  nation  to  b<  (!a 
beleaguered,  by  battery  after  battery,  and  iso 
lated  until  one  starving  garrison  are  driven  t<  Itli 
surrender,  and  another  barely  saved;  or  is  i  Bin 
shivering  and  imbecile  President  who,  in  gravi  in 
emergencies,  requiring  glowing  energy,  di( 
nothing  to  save  his  country,  then  dying  of  ai 
inanition  he  could  have  cured — we  are  referrei 
to  a  preposterous,  hut  specious,  theory  devisei 
by  traitors  and  injected  into  his  message  fo 
the  paralyzation  of  the  Government.  Is  th 
pestiferous  doctrine  of  State  sovereignty  to  po 
son  our  whole  politics,  denationalizing  the  Go\ 
eminent — what  gave  it  general  and  dangerou 
currency  but  the  belief  of  the  honest  and  cor 
tiding  masses  of  the  Democratic  party  in  th 
patriotism  of  the  hypocrites  who  dictated  il 
law?  When,  going  further,  to  justify  the  ac1 
of  secession,  its  defenders  repeat  their  list  c 
“grievances,”  which  I  have  before  investigate 
and  exposed — who  admit  the  correctness  of  tb 
complaints,  or  the  validity  of  the  excuse,  e : 
cept  those  who  were  falsely  taught  by  the  d'  : 
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ceitful  expositors  of  Democratic  opinion  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  those  grievances  were  actual,  were 
honestly  asserted,  and,  in  defiance  of  all  evi¬ 
dence,  were  the  moving  cause  of  secession ;  and 
who,  while  gently  disapproving  the  mode  of  re¬ 
dress  adopted,  sympathizingly  bemoan  the  “in¬ 
justice  ”  secessionists  have  suffered  ?  Sir,  though 
the  opinion  may  be  considered  harsh,  yet  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  is  susceptible  of  demonstration  that  had 
the  framework  of  Democratic  doctrine,  as  lately 
‘ proclaimed ,  been  constructed  with  an  express 
view  to  effect  secession,  it  could  not  have  been 
better  adapted  to  the  purpose,  whether  con¬ 
sidered  in  the  light  of  its  fitness  to  invite  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  disrupt  the  Government,  or  to  restrain 
an  Administration  from  attempting  to  prevent 
it.  Even  with  the  light  of  experience,  it  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  see  how,  in  this  respect,  the  means 
•  could  have  been  improved,  or  what  could  have 
,  added  to  the  almost  superhuman  ingenuity  of 
(  evil  shown  in  those  theories  and  their  enforce- 
,i  ment. 

,j  Sir,  it  is  not  surprising  that  persistent  and 
a  well-directed  effort  produced  results ;  and  that, 
,j.  before  the  blow  fell,  thousands  held  an  atti 
,  tude  involving  grave  concern  to  true  men  and 
8  joyous  hopefulness  to  rebels.  But  false  train 
.  ing,  deceptive  leadership,  and  perverted  theories 
,  could  not  destroy  the  instincts  of  the  public 
heart;  and  when,  the  mask  thrown  off,  State 
sovereignty  assumed  the  position  of  armed  re- 
bellion,  the  scales  dropped,  and  men,  ceasing 
,  to  be  politicians,  became  Americans.  In  this 
j  great  conversion  (it  can  be  said  with  reverence) 
the  hearts  of  thousands  were  changed,  and  blind 
j.  men  saw,  deaf  men  heard,  and  simple  men  un 
derstood.  Sir,  the  people  of  all  parties  are  faith- 
,  ful.  How  is  it  with  the  politicians? 

UNFAVORABLE  INDICATIONS. 

I  think  it  apparent  that  certain  influential 
i  glasses  are  not  fully  devoted  to  our  great  work, 
,  f  their  acts  form  a  reliable  indication  of  their 
:  eelings.  In  one  quarter,  every  act  of  the  Gov 
irnment  is  querulously  denounced,  while  there 

-  s  no  vision  to  perceive  or  spirit  to  rebuke  the 
monstrous  tyranny  secession  has  already  pro- 
luced — a  tyranny  which  has  pursued  patriots 
vith  unrelenting  and  barbarous  cruelty,*  and 

-  macted  laws  defiantly  denounced  by  the  vener- 
ible  Petigru,  as  “  borrowed  from  the  darkest 
leriod  of  tyranny,”  as  “  dug  up  from  the  very 
(uarries  of  despotism,”  and  as  unworthy  of  the 
ivilization  and  light  of  the  age. 

Others  see  in  the  suspension,  by  the  Execu- 
ive,  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus ,  the  arbitrary 
xercise  of  a  power  not  granted  to  him,  and  un¬ 
warranted  by  the  exigencies  of  the  times — for- 
i’etful  that  a  prompt  arrest  may  be  of  more  im¬ 
portance  than,  and  may  be  essential  to,  a  vic- 
,  ory  ;  that  their  dogmatic  denial  of  the  Presi- 

♦United  States  Senator  Willey,  from  Virginia,  recfjtly 
tated  in  a  speech  in  the  Senate,  that,  in  secret  conf/ave, 
le  Legislature  of  Virginia  had  set  a  price  upon  hi-  head 
ad  that  of  his  colleague. 

w. 


dent’s  power  is  controverted  by  the  greatest  le¬ 
gal  learning  of  the  country ;  and  that,  as  Mr. 
Binneyhas  observed,  in  dangerous  times  people 
are  generally  willing  and  often  compelled  to 
give  up,  for  a  season,  a  portion  of  their  freedom 
to  preserve  the  rest;  and  that,  fortunately,  “  it 
is  that  portion  of  the  people,  for  the  most  part , 
who  like  to  live  on  the  margin  of  disobedience  to 
the  laws ,  whose  freedom  is  most  in  danger — -the 
rest  being  rarely  in  want  of  a  habeas  corpus." 

In  another  quarter,  the  Administration  is  as¬ 
sailed  for  usurpation  of  powers  not  granted,  for 
failure  to  ask  legislative  consent  or  approval, 
and  for  arbitrariness  in  the  discharge  of  its  func¬ 
tions  ;  when,  in  the  same  quarter,  when  means 
are  asked  to.carryout  the  powers  clearly  granted 
and  for  purposes  necessary  to  the  maintenance 
of  Government,  words  of  sharp  objection  or  sol¬ 
emn  protest  bound  to  scornful  lips  or  fall  from 
galling  pen.  In  another,  it  is  fiercely  com¬ 
plained  that  there  are  “  political  bastiles,”  in 
which  dangerous  persons,  who  have  been  ar¬ 
rested,  are  confined,  as  though  the  assumption 
practically  made  by  these  objectors,  that  Gov¬ 
ernment,  in  using  this  (at  times)  necessary 
means  of  protecting  itself,  is  committing  a  more 
flagrant  wrong  than  in  allowing  active  sympa¬ 
thizers  with  treason  opportunity  to  betray  and 
destroy  it,  was  not  absurd  in  terms  and  indefen¬ 
sible  in  reason.  Another  circle,  less  sensitive 
to  constitutional  questions  and  more  able  to 
handle  practical  issues,  seize  upon  the  large  ex¬ 
penditures  of  Government  with  a  view  to  create 
a  sentiment  adverse  to  the  continuance  of  the 
war.  While  still  another  seek  to  alarm  by  pom¬ 
pously  predicting,  if  not  fomenting,  foreign  war. 
Still  another  class  give  the  Administration 
words  of  confidence  and  votes  of  disfavor;  de¬ 
claiming  loudly  for  the  war  but  withholding  the 
means  to  maintain  it  and  the  taxes  necessary 
to  the  public  credit,  and  making  a  prudent 
record  which  may  not  embarrass  in  shameful 
contingencies  expected,  if  not  hoped  for.  I 
need  not  mention  more.  The  existence  of  these 
classes,  fortunately  feeble,  gives  occasion  for 
watchfulness,  that  through  them  the  public 
safety  be  not  imperiled,  or  the  nation’s  honor 
stained,  or  the  coming  triumph  dimmed. 

THE  PURPOSE  OF  THE  REBELLION. 

I  have  said  that  I  detest  this  rebellion,  not 
because  it  is  a  rebellion,  not  solely  because  of 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  effected,  or  of  the 
conduct  of  the  men  who  originated,  developed, 
and  produced  it,  but  especially  because  of  the 
principles  it  accepts  and  the  purposes  it  repre¬ 
sents.  What  are  they  ?  He  must  be  a  dull  ob¬ 
server  who  does  not  know  that  this  rebellion 
was  caused  in  the  interest  of  reactionary  prin¬ 
ciples  ;  that  it  has  no  sympathies  with  popular 
rights  ;  that  it  is  aimed  at  a  contraction  of  pop¬ 
ular  liberty ;  that  it  is  controlled  by  cold,  cal¬ 
culating,  hard  men,  who,  neither  by  nature, 
training,  nor  conviction  are  in  harmony  with 
I  the  sentiment  of  freedom  ;  and  who  have,  on 
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many  occasions  and  in  divers  ways,  shown  their 
contempt  of  liberal  and  republican  ideas.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  account  for  this  lapse  from 
the  great  principles  of  our  Revolution ;  but  it 
may  be  assumed  that  the  causes  of  such  an  up¬ 
rooting  of  pure  principles  and  implanting  of  evil 
ones  were  very  penetrative  and  powerful,  chief 
among  which,  doubtless,  are  the  deteriorating 
influences,  pernicious  tendencies,  and  harsh  in¬ 
culcations  of  the  slave  system.  Certain  it  is, 
this  change  of  sentiment  was  not  due  to 
discontent  produced  by  the  oppressions  of 
our  Government ;  for,  whatever  may  now  be 
pretended  to  the  contrary,  the  truth  on  this 
point  was  unwittingly  declared  in  this  House  in 
the  opening  days  of  the  Thirty-Sixth  Congress, 
when  the  very  able  member  from  the  second 
district  of  Alabama,  Mr.  Pugh,  on  the  9th  day 
of  January,  1860,  said  : 

“  If  the  statutes  which  have  been  passed  here  for  the  last 
ten  years  were  obliterated,  I  have  no  idea  that  any  man  in 
my  district  would  know  it  or  feel  it,  unless  he  saw'  it  in  the 
newspapers.3’ — Congressional  Globe ,  vol.  1,  Thirty-Sixth 
Congress,  p.  373. 

Sir,  the  real  cause  is  a  malignant  hatred  of 
free  principles,  and  of  their  practical  tenden¬ 
cies  in  political  communities. 

As  to  the  men  controlling  this  movement  and 
giving  it  tone,  we  may  accept  as  just  and  con¬ 
clusive  the  testimony  recently  borne  by  Senator 
Johnson,  of  Tennessee,  who  knew  them  well, 
and  in  his  very  effective  speech  of  January  31, 
1862,  after  showing,  by  votes  taken  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate  last  winter,  that  secession  Senators  had  the 
power  to  pass  a  compromise,  but  treacherously 
and  tauntingly  leaving  the  Senate,  refused  to 
vote,  when  their  affirmative  votes  would  have 
carried  the  proposed  measure,  uses  this  remark¬ 
able  and  truthful  language : 

“It  was  not  compromise  that  the  leaders  wanted;  they 
W'anted  power;  they  wanted  to  destroy  this  Government, 
so  that  they  might  have  place  and  emolument  for  them¬ 
selves.  They  had  lost  confidence  in  the  intelligence  and 
virtue  and  integrity  of  the  people  and  their  capacity  to  gov¬ 
ern  themselves;  and  they  intended  to  separate  and  form  a 
government,  the  chief  corner-stone  of  which  should  be  sla¬ 
very,  disfranchising  the  great  mass  of  the  people ,  of  w'hich 
we  have  seen  constant  evidence,  and  merging  the  powers 
of  Government  in  the  hands  of  the  few.  1  mow  what  I  say. 
I  know  their  feelings  and  their  sentiments.  I  served  in  the 
Senate  here  with  them.  I  know  they  were  a  close  corpora¬ 
tion  that  had  no  more  confidence  in,  or  respect  for,  the  people, 
than  has  the  Dey  of  Algiers.  I  fought  that  close  corporation 
here.  They  seek  to  overthrow  free  Government  and  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  despotism  in  its  place.  That  is  the  great  battle 
which  is  upon  our  hands.” — Speech  in  the  Senate,  Friday, 
January  31, 1SC2. 

Facts  justify  this  severe  criticism.  The  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  legislative  and  deliberative  bodies 
now  or  recently  in  session,  the  tone  of  their 
public  documents,  the  outgivings  of  their  press, 
and  the  temper  of  almost  every  portion  of  soci¬ 
ety  whose  voice  is  now  heard,  all  indicate  a 
leanino-  towards  a  restrictive  system.  The  Vir¬ 
ginia  State  convention,  after  voting  the  State 
out  of  the  Union,  have  proceeded  to  reconstruct 
their  domestic  government,  and  are  controlled 
by  aristocratic  principles.  They  have  taken 
from  the  people  the  election  of  sundry  civil  offi¬ 
cers  •  and  the  committee  appointed  in  May  last, 


to  consider  proposed  amendments  to  the  State 
constitution,  have  reported  against  a  system  of 
free  schools,  in  favor  of  restricting  the  right  of 
suffrage,  against  the  election  by  the  people  of 
the  higher  officers  of  Government,  against  all  j 
homestead  and  exemption  laws,  and  generally 
in  favor  of  the  introduction  into  the  govern-  ; 
mental  structure  of  unequal  principles,  by  which 
classes  are  created,  rather  than  of  those  equal¬ 
izing  principles  which  mark  free  society  and 
have  made  it  offensive  to  our  American  tories.  j 
Governor  Pickens,  of  South  Carolina,  in  his 
last  annual  message  of  the  6th  of  November  ; 
last,  says,  in  anticipation  of  the  failure  of  the 
present  insurrection,  that  “if  the  South  fail, 
with  all  our  conservative  elements  to  save  us, 
then,  indeed,  there  will  be  no  hope  for  an  inde-  : 
pendent  and  free  republic  ”  on  this  continent, 
and  “the  fjxtblic  mind  tvill  turn  despondingly 
to  the  stronger  and  more  fixed  forms  of  the  Old 
World.1'  Not  only  is  there  an  intention  to  de¬ 
grade  labor  and  stigmatize  and  outlaw  poverty 
by  denying  the  poor  all  power  over  legislation,  i 
but  the  right  of  naturalization  has  been  re-  : 
stricted  to  such  few  aliens  as  are  enlisted  in  the  1 
rebel  armies  ;  and  it  is  -proposed,  in  influential 
quarters,  to  withhold  the  right  from  all  future 
immigrants. 

The  newspapers  reflect  the  same  current  of 
opinion,  finding  expression  in  eulogies  of  the  i 
British  aristocracy  and  deprecation  of  the  i 
“mob”  in  America,  and  in  comparisons  be¬ 
tween  the  monarchical  and  aristocratic  features 
of  England  and  the  institutions  of  the  United  i 
States,  in  which  preference  is  given  to  the  for¬ 
mer.  on  the  grounds  of  superior  administration, 
greater  security  of  the  citizen,  and  greater  free-  , 
dom  of  the  press  1  In  addition  to  these  indica-  j 1 
tions  of  a  public  character,  it  will  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  Mr.  Russell,  the  correspondent  of  the  ■ ,! 
London  Times,  in  a  letter  dated  from  Charles- 
ton  last  May,  used  this  language: 

“  I  have  visited  a  great  many  planters,  and  I  have  talked  . 
freely  and  fully  with  them.  Everywhere  I  have  found  the 
same  desire  to  have  a  prince  of  the  royal  family  of  England 
to  rule  over  them.”  *  fa 

A  recent  number  of  the  Richmond  Examiner  - 
betrays  the  same  fact,  when,  yielding  its  hopes  - 
of  a  foreign  war,  it  reminds  England  that  her  i ! 
failure  to  strike  the  United  States  now  will,  for  (' 
all  she  can  tell,  allow  the  rebels  “  to  he  over¬ 
whelmed  by  the  democracy  that  threatens  her¬ 
self;"  while  it  is  known  that,  as  far  back  as 
1850 — 51,  Mr.  Memminger,  now  the  rebel  sec-  L 
retary  of  the  treasury,  publicly  said,  in  the 
Legislature  of  South  Carolina,  that  lie  had 
rather  South  Carolina  was  attached  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  Great  Britain,  as  she  was  previous  ‘ 
to  the  Revolution,  than  to  remain  a  member  of  l 
this  Union. 

The  purpose  of  the  rebellion  is  transparent.  - 
There  is  no  doubt  as  to  its  authors,  their  ob-  >- 
jects,  means,  and  end.*  No  rebellion  was  ever 

*  In  addition  to  the  proofs  given  elsewhere,  I  may  add  a 
very  remarkable  statement  from  Commodore  Charles  Stew-  6 
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more  gradually  prepared  or  deliberately  plan¬ 
ned.  The  pretexts — for  there  were  two:  first, 
the  tariff,  and,  that  failing,  slavery — were  greed¬ 
ily  seized  and  ingeniously  handled.  The  means 
were  industriously  gathered,  massed,  and  fitted. 
The  achievement  was,  for  fifty  years,  the  inspi¬ 
ration  of  leagued  traitors  in  high  places.  To  it 
all  legislation  was  bent,  and  every  policy  sub¬ 
ordinated.  No  legislation  which  could  not  be 
tributary  to  this  atrocious  scheme  was.  within 
twenty  years,  enacted  by  Congress.  Scarcely 
anything  not  tributary  to  it  was,  except  in  one 
bright  hiatus,  recommended  by  the  Executive. 
In  its  interest,  diplomacy  revealed  its  valuable 
secrets,  the  Treasury  was  robbed  and  bank¬ 
rupted,  the  navy  scattered  to  distant  seas,  and 
the  army  through  the  wilderness;  arms  and 
warlike  munitions  were  placed  within  easy  theft, 
and  even  the  majestic  voice  of  the  law,  when 
importuned  in  the  very  hearing  of  the  master 
conspirators,  refused  to  utter  its  stern  denunci¬ 
ations  of  flagrant  treason. 

This  movement  was  not  intended  to  cure  ac- 
toal  grievances,  for  they  did  not  exist,  and  in 
the  nature  of  the  case  could  not,  for  themselves 
had  administered  the  Government,  and  at  the 
moment  of  secession  but  one  of  the  three 
branches  was  in  hands  which  could  be  consid¬ 
ered  at  all  unfriendly.  Neither  could  an  appre¬ 
hension  of  evil  be  pretended ;  for,  besides  the 
mutations  of  politics,  from  which  they  had  more 
to  hope  than  fear,  there  was  no  possibility  of  a 
power  dangerous  to  their  safety  or  inimical  to 
their  prosperity  obtaining  within  a  generation 
control  of  all  branches  of  the  Government.  The 
movement  was  wholly  without  justification,  and 
was  nothing  more  or  less  than  the  desperate 
grasp  of  bold,  ambitious,  and  unscrupulous 
demagogues,  who  believed  that  they  would  ob¬ 
tain  power  more  easily,  wield  it  more  supremely, 
and  hold  it  more  continuously,  in  a  confederacy 
;  more  compact  and  homogeneous,  than  they  had 
'done  in  the  Government  which  their  fathers  es- 
itablished.  Under  the  pretense  of  oppression, 

I  actual  or  apprehended,  under  the  profession  of 
devotion  to  the  interests  of  slavery,  by  the  skill¬ 
ful  use. of  well-adjusted  means,  and,  saddest  of 
all,  with  the  practical  connivance  of  those  then 
administering  the  Government  of  the  Union, 

(art,  who,  in  a  letter  dated  Bordentown,  New  Jersey,  May 
4, 1861,  giving  the  reminiscences  of  a  conversation  between 
(  John  C.  Calhoun  and  himself,  in  the  latter  part  of  Decem- 
Iber,  1812,  after  the  declaration  of  war  by  the  Congress  of 
I  the  United  States  against  Sreat  Britain,  on  the  18th  of  June 
previous,  states  this  as  the  substance  of  Mr.  Ca>houn’s  re¬ 
ply  to  his  criticism  on  the  inconsistency  of  the  latter,  an 
aristocrat  in  feeling,  &c. ,  being  a  member  of  the  Democratic 
party: 

I  We  Southrons  are  essentially  aristocratic,  but  we  can 
[and  do  yield  much  to  democracy  This  is  our  sectional 
■  policy;  we  arc  from  necessity  thrown  upon  and  solemnly 
l  wedded  to  that  party,  however  it  may  occasionally  clash 
(with  our  feelings,  for  the  conservation  of  our  interests.  It  is 
through  our  affiliation  with  that  party  in  the  Middle  and 
(Western  States  we  control,  under  the  Constitution,  the  gov¬ 
erning  of  these  United  States;  but  when  we  cease  thus  to 
r :ontrol  this  nation,  through  a  disjointed  Democracy,  or  any 
iuaterial  obstacle  in  that  party  which  shall  tend  to  throw 
•  is  out  of  that  rule  and  control,  we  shall  then  resort  to  the 
flissolution  of  the  Unim.” 


tbe  movement  was  inaugurated,  the  early  and 
more  embarrassing  steps  taken,  momentum  ob¬ 
tained,  and  the  experiment  launched. 

THEIR  MOTIVE  AND  OUR  DUTY. 

The  motive  of  the  leaders,  reckless  of  results, 
and  intent  only  upon  success,  was  cold  ambi¬ 
tion  ;  the  purpose,  the  dismemberment  of  the 
Union,  and  the  establishment  of  a  new  confed¬ 
eracy,  based  upon  slavery,  practically  applying 
to  government  the  repressive  ideas  with  which 
slavery  harmonizes,  and  directed  at  once  to  the 
propagandism  of  the  slave  system  in  society 
and  of  aristocratic  ideas  in  government.  Their 
pretended  President  has  declared  the  separa¬ 
tion  final  and  eternal.  It  is  for  us,  by  force  of 
arms,  to  break  up  this  rebel  conspiracy,  over¬ 
turn  their  authority,  expel  their  agents,  and 
punish  the  guilty  authors  of  this  calamity. 

As  for  myself,  I  will  do  every  necessary  thing 
to  this  end.  I  will  vote  every  required  appro¬ 
priation.  I  will  impose  every  needed  tax.  I 
will  enact  all  necessary  legislation,  and  give  the 
Government  all  needed  moral,  financial,  and 
physical  power  to  achieve  success. 

1  have  a  firm  hope  that  the  military  measures 
now  in  progress  or  contemplation,  used,  as  I 
doubt  not  they  will  be,  with  energy  and  vigor, 
will  accomplish  the  purposes  of  Government, 
and  by  destroying  the  armies  of  the  rebellion, 
relieve  tbe  people  of  the  seceded  States  of  the 
terrible  oppression  which  weighs  upon  them. 
As  for  the  presumed  impossibility  of  conquer¬ 
ing  the  South — vaunted  here  and  elsewhere — 
I  believe  that  the  rebel  States  rely  upon  their 
military  power  to  withstand  our  military  power ; 
that  when  the  former  shall  be  destroyed,  the 
means  of  sustaining  themselves  against  the 
latter  will  have  vanished,  and  that  with  the 
means  will  disappear  the  inclination  to  preserve 
a  rebellious  attitude.  I  can  understand  how 
those  who  have  fomented  the  rebellion,  or  have 
compromised  themselves  by  actively  and  volun¬ 
tarily  engaging  in  it,  will  desperately  resist  and 
anxiously  retard  the  restoration  of  the  authority 
of  the  Union ;  but  as  the  people  have  never 
been  oppressed,  as  the  rebellion  did  not  proceed 
from  them  but  was  forced  upon  them  by  a  des¬ 
perate  band  of  politicians,  and  as  deep  animos¬ 
ity  cannot  exist  among  them,  it  is  not  only  not 
unreasonable  to  hope,  but  it  is  actually  safe  to 
assert,  that  they  will  gladly  reaccept  that  Gov¬ 
ernment  which,  so  lately  as  fifteen  months  ago, 
Mr.  Stephens,  of  Georgia,  pronounced  the  most 
beneficent  on  tbe  face  of  the  earth.  On  both 
these  points,  we  have  ample  evidence,  of  which 
none  is  more  comprehensive  and  judiciously 
expressed  than  that  furnished  by  the  accom¬ 
plished  Rev.  Dr.  Breckinridge,  of  Kentucky, 
who,  in  a  recent  paper,  uses  this  language  : 

“  So  far  is  it  from  being  credible  that  the  deliverance  of 
the  Unionists  in  the  confederate  States  cannot  be  accom¬ 
plished,  except  by  the  slaughter  of  vast  populations,  nor 
maintained  afterwards,  except  by  immense  standing  ar¬ 
mies,  all  the  facts  of  this  sad  case  show  that  what  has  hap¬ 
pened  in  all  ages  and  countries  will  happen  again  here, "and 
the  mass  of  the  people  speedily  and  joyfully  return  to  their 
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allegiance  as  soon  as  the  military  force  of  the  rebels  is  broken 
and  society  is  allowed  to  return  to  its  ordinary  condition.” 

Were  this  otherwise,  my  position  would  not 
be  changed.  I  hold,  that  in  no  view  will  we  be 
authorized  in  closing  this  contest,  cost  what  it 
may,  until  the  complete  restoration  of  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  Government  shall  be  effected  ;  un¬ 
til  the  inherent  strength  and  vigor  of  republican 
institutions,  already  tested  more  fearfully  than 
any  other  form  has  ever  endured,  shall  be  fully 
demonstrated ;  and  until  American  citizenship 
shall  be  impartially  protected  over  every  foot  of 
the  territory  of  the  Union. 

Costly,  crippling,  and  demoralizing  as  this 
war  has  been  or  may  be,  it  is  worth  much  to 
have  had  the  true  theory  of  the  powers  of  our 
Government  settled  upon  immovable  founda¬ 
tions  ;  to  have  had  all  vicious  and  emasculating 
theories  crushed  out,  and  the  conclusive  proof 
of  its  ability  to  withstand  as  well  inward  treach¬ 
ery  as  outward  attack,  deep  graven  by  heavy- 
handed  conflict,  in  lines  unmistakable  and  in¬ 
eradicable.  Sir,  if  in  this  struggle  the  seductive 
sophisms  which  have  obscured  the  intellect  and 
drugged  the  conscience  of  the  victims  of  seces¬ 
sion  shall  sink  with  their  authors  to  dishonored 
graves,  from  which  there  shall  be  no  resurrec¬ 
tion,  let  us  rejoice  in  the  just  retribution  which 
relieves  the  people  of  so  potent  elements  of  mis 
chief,  and  the  Government  of  elements  of  weak 
ness  which  were  last  making  it  the  plaything  of 
faction,  and  exposing  it  to  the  contemptuous 
disregard  of  the  Powers  of  the  world. 

The  immediate  problem  is  the  preservation 
of  our  territorial  unity,  though  the  contest  really 
involves  the  nation’s  life.  This  is  comprehended 
as  well  abroad  as  at  home ;  and  the  results  of 
the  conflict  have  been  discussed  and  foreshad¬ 
owed  according  to  the  varying  positions,  prin¬ 
ciples,  prepossessions,  and  prejudices  of  the 
speakers.  Even  Earl  Russell’s  imperfect  and 
inaccurate  description  of  the  contest,  as  by  the 


I  North  for  empire,  and  the  South  for  independ¬ 
ence,  though  expressed  in  the  language  of  dip- 
I  lomatic  indirection,  involves  the  great  truth  that 
|  the  struggle  is  for  national  existence,  such  as 
no  nation  has  wholly  escaped,  and  as  England, 
in  dark  hours,  and  with  heroic  fortitude  and 
energy,  waged  against  a  continent  in  arms.  We 
will  wage  this  war  while  there  is  a  patriot  to 
strike,  or  a  foe  to  fall.  We  will,  at  every  sacri¬ 
fice,  maintain  our  national  unity,  territorial  in¬ 
tegrity,  and  undivided  sovereignty.  To  lose 
either  would  be  to  invite  dishonor  and  compli¬ 
cations  numberless  and  fearful;  to  yield  every 
glorious  tradition,  hope,  and  duty  ;  to  strengthen 
despotism,  and  cover  ourselves  with  reproach 
and  posterity  with  woe.  To  avert  these  calam¬ 
ities,  which  would  be  inevitable,  and  others 
which  cannot  be  anticipated,  and  to  preserve 
untarnished  and  unharmed,  as  it  passes  through 
the  fiery  furnace  of  trial,  that  splendid  organiza¬ 
tion  of  civil,  social,  and  political  blessings  which 
our  fathers,  eighty  years  ago,  created  and  fash¬ 
ioned,  adopted,  and  transmitted,  a  legacy  of 
priceless  value  and  peerless  beauty,  are  the  holy 
and  overmastering  duties  devolving,  under  God, 
upon  the  Executive,  us  legislators,  and  the  brave 
thousands  in  arms,  all  aided  and  sustained  by  | 
the  firm  fidelity  of  the  loyal  citizens  of  the  na¬ 
tion.  Sir,  this  work  will  be  attended  by  .start¬ 
ling  events,  whose  strangeness  will  be  lost  in 
their  deep  significance.  It  will  involve  sacri¬ 
fices,  privations,  and  suffering.  It  will  present  ; 
difficulties  which  patient  courage  can  alone  sur- 
mount.  It  will  demand  the  exercise  of  every 
high,  and  rare,  and  manly  virtue.  But  this  fair 
inheritance  shall  be  saved  from  disjointure  or 
demolition,  and  this  people,  rising  to  the  stature 
of  true  heroism,  will  inscribe  their  name,  in 
characters  of  blood,  upon  the  eternal  tablets  of 
history,  as  the  brave,  and  devoted,  and  success¬ 
ful  defenders  of  republican  constitutional  gov¬ 
ernment. 
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